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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Japanese Government has suddenly increased the 
severity of its censorship; and the information received 
this week, though interesting as a hint of its plans, is not in itself 
sensational. Admiral Makharoff’s arrival at Port Arthur has 
restored the energy of the Russians there, and he constantly 
takes his fleet outside to tempt the Japanese to an engage- 
ment within. reach of the shore batteries, in which, even if 
victorious, they might lose ships. Admiral Togo, on the other 
hand, avoids an engagement on these conditions, and persists 
in his attempts to “seal up” the harbour. Early on 
March 27th, for example, he sent eleven destroyers and six 
torpedo-boats towards the harbour with orders to sink four 
old steamers in the fairway. His orders were carried out 
with wonderful gallantry and enterprise; but though the 
steamers were sunk, the fairway was not, as he himself 
records, completely blocked. A new attempt, therefore, is to 
be made, old transport steamers having been requisitioned 
for the purpose, and the question of interest is whether he 
willsueceed in his endeavour, or whether the Russian Admiral 
will anticipate, and possibly baffle, his plans by forcing an 
engagement at sea. The Minister of Marine at Tokio 
expresses the fullest confidence in the result of such an 
engagement; but the Jand operations depend on the Japanese 
mastery of the Straits, and the cool Japanese Admiral 
evidently prefers victory in the campaign to any momentary 
glory to be gained through a great and risky naval battle 
in which the strong land batteries at Port Arthur would be 
able to co-operate with the Russian Fleet. 











No attack has yet been made on Newchwang, but the 
Japanese columns, in a strength as yet not known, are 
evidently marching through Korea upon the Yalu. German 
observers, indeed, think it clear that a great battle will take 
place shortly upon that river, probably towards its mouth, 
where the Japanese will have the assistance of their gunboats. 
Meanwhile a skirmish of some importance took place near 
Cheng-ju upon March 28th between an advance guard of their 
most northerly column and a considerable body of Cossacks. 
The latter were advantageously placed upon a hill, and 





apparently fought hard, but were driven from their position, 
retreating, reports Admiral Alexeieff, in good order. The | 
losses on either side were slight, but the advantage remained 
with the Japanese. No trustworthy evidence has been pub- 
lished of the comparative strength of the forces approaching 
the future battlefield upon the Yalu, but it is evident from | 
scattered notices that the Japanese, while inferior in cavalry, | | 
are superior in artillery. Definite information, possibly of | 


| Macedonia must fail. 


farther and farther towards Lhasa, the Lamas absolutely 
refusing to negotiate, and informing him that his advance 
will be resisted by force. Colonel Macdonald has for all 
that advanced to Tanu, and hopes in a few days to reach 
Gyangtse. The march is indescribably slow, the Pioneers 
having to cut a road over every foot of the way, while 
the expedition crawls after them, its supplies following 
on yaks and the little pony-carts called ekkas. The latest 
march was at one point over a pass—the Tang Pass— 
“hundreds of feet higher than the summit of Mont 
Blane,” where the men who have hitherto remained 
fairly well began to suffer from mountain sickness. It is 
difficult to see what Colonel Younghusband is to do except 
advance, as he cannot return re infectd, and the Lamas are 
capable of waiting passively for a century or two. The 
Tibetans, however, show signs of abandoning their traditional 
tactics. A force under a Lhasan general has attempted to 
block the road near Tanu, and has been easily scattered by the 
expedition with heavy losses, including their general. <A few 
more attempts of this kind, and the rulers of Lhasa may find 
it prudent to change their policy. It is a notable fact that 
some of the Tibetans carried rifles with the Russian Imperial 
stamp. 


The German Emperor—in regard to whose health the 
newspapers publish the most contradictory reports— 
on March 26th received the King of Italy on board 
the ‘ Hohenzollern’ at Naples, and at the subsequent 
lunch speeches were made which are regarded on the 
Continent as of considerable importance. Their tone was 
something more than friendly. The King declared that he 
and his people saw in the Emperor “a faithful and sure 
friend.” The bonds which united them and their common 
ally, Austria, had been “ the strongest safeguards of European 
peace,” and such they ought to remain. The two peoples, 
“brought together in the past by similarity of national 
political vicissitudes,” were “now bound together by their 
common aspiration towards a future of peaceful progress,” 
The Emperor replied that “the idea of the Triple Alliance 
was indelibly engraved in the spirit of our subjects.” That 
Alliance, “concluded by our illustrious predecessors and the 
revered head of the house of Hapsburg,” had become “a 
blessing for Europe.’ ‘Looking out on the fine Italian 
fleet, looking out on the beautiful Bay of Naples, from which 


‘so much poetry, and so great a wealth of historic record, is 


exhaled,” the Emperor drank “to the King and Queen, the 
valiant Army and Fleet, and the sympathetic people of Italy.” 
The cordiality of the Emperor greatly moves the Italians, who 
are well aware that the Triple Alliance while it lasts directly 
protects them, and who bear quietly, though they do not 
exactly like, the heavy expenditure necessary to make their 
own Alliance attractive to great military Powers. 


It is now almost certain that the “reforms” promised in 
Their execution depends entirely upon 
the ascendency of the new gendarmerie under the Italian 
General de Giorgis, and that ascendency in its turn depends 
upon his power to dismiss recalcitrant Turkish officials. It 
was originally intended that he should have this power ; but 
the Sultan declared, truly enough, that such a proviso inter. 
fered directly with his sovereign rights; and General de Giorgis, 
as we understand the compromise arrived at, will only be able’ 
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to recommend the removal of offenders. The Porte will 
resolutely protect them, and as the villagers fear the Turks 
and not the new gendarmerie, it will ‘speedily be found that 
benevolent orders have in practice no meaning. * This is the 
full conviction, it is said, of the revolutionary leaders, who in 
consequence intend to recommence their raids in the early 
spring. That means in all probability war in the Balkans, for 
the Sultan is released from the fear of Russia; he believes 
that if Bulgaria is conquered the agitators will become hope- 
less; and he will be at all events strongly tempted to let his 
war party have their way. They think they can crush the 
Bulgarians as easily as they did the Greeks, and that there 
will be no “Europe” to deprive them of the advantages of 
their conquest. They may find themselves mistaken, for 
Austria is unoccupied, and may like Macedonian help in 
getting to Salonica; but if the explosion occurs, the whole 
Eastern question will be reopened. There is always the 
chance, too, that the Bulgarians, who are good fighters, may 
win, in which case Constantinople itself would be almost un- 
tenable, and every discontented man in Turkey would take 
the field. 


The anti-Bond party at the Cape have practically carried an 
Additional Representation Bill, under which they will have a 
clear majority in the Legislature. The Bill is acknowledged to 
be a just one, the Dutch having hitherto, like our own Irish, 
returned a number of Members to which they were not 
entitled. 


the second reading. After a continuous sitting of twenty- 
four hours, however, the Speaker, Sir Bisset Berry, intervened. 


He declared that the minority were rendering Parliamentary | 


institutions valueless, and, quoting Mr. Brand’s action in 1881 


as a conclusive precedent, terminated discussion and took the | 


vote. The second reading was then passed by a majority of 
42 votes to 34. The Speaker’s action is accepted as wise, and 
furnishes a curious evidence of the extent to which the British 


House of Commons is still regarded as the model for | 


deliberative Assemblies. It is curious to note how much 
simpler and more direct, as well as more successful, Mr. 
Brand’s device was than were the devices proposed in the 
Hungarian Parliament, where also business was recently 
stopped by obstruction. It may be assumed that the Magyar 
Chamber would not have borne similar action on the part of 
its President, and one would like to know why. Were the 
Deputies afraid lest the power of the President should be 
unfairly exercised, or did they believe, as is suggested by 
some recent incidents, that the right of obstruction was a 
reserve defence against aggression by the Crown ? 


They are, however, very angry, fought the Bil] ; 
clause by clause, and at last resorted to obstruction to resist | 
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Cabinet. We cannot agree. As long as the Premier ig stron 
and knows his own mind, the Secretariat will be nothing morg 
than a useful and well-informed servant, ready to acquire and 
present information in the best form. If, on the other hand, 
the Premier is weak and undecided, he is sure to be-undg 
somebody's influence, and it is better that this influence should 
be that’of an instructed and definite body than of a Private 
secretary or a friend. Besides, it is useless to construct 
piece of administrative machinery on the assumption that th 
Prime Minister is not to be trusted to keep a Department 
in its place. A reformer must either abandon the effort 
reform, or else assume a Prime Minister worthy of his trust, 


Before we leave the Report we will quote verbatim the 
Committee’s summary of the machinery created by them, 
“The Defence Committee, assisted by a small Secretariat, will 
deal with questions of National Defence, and will foreseg 
Imperial requirements.) The General Officers Commanding. 
in-Chief, assisted by the General Staff, will be able to concen. 
trate their energies upon the training and the preparation of 
the Forces of the Crown for War. The Major-Generals ix 
the eight Districts will be able to devote themselves to ad 
ministration. The Inspector-General and his staff will watch 
over the working of the military system, and bring to light its 
defects. Lastly, the Army Council, freed from routine, will 
find the time and the means to direct military policy, to fore. 
see military requirements, and to frame the measures of 
organisation, the neglect of which in time of peace entails 
disaster or ruinously expensive improvisation in war.” §o 
ends the first part of the Report. The nation has, we believe, 
good reason to be grateful to the men who have remodelled 
the War Office. If they had done nothing but put the offices 
of Secretary of State and Commander-in-Chief in commission, 
they would have accomplished a great work. But they have 
done more, and have laid down many principles of the greatest 
moment. It is because, on the whole, we warmly support the 
| Committee’s work that we so intensely desire that its value 
should not be impaired by the defect which we have pointed out 
elsewhere in regard to the treatment of the Auxiliary Forces, 








The new Scotch Education Bill which the Secretary for Scot- 
land introduced in the Commons on Monday night met witha 
chorus of approval from both sides of the House. There is 
nothing startlingly novel in the Bill, which applies to Scotland, 
mutatis mutandis, the principle of the English Education 
Act by abolishing School Boards and putting the whole 
educational system into the hands of one authority. Since 
it is necessary to respect the independence of the numerous 
burghs, the new authority is not the County Council, but 
new Boards elected on the County Council and burgh fran 





Lord Curzon on March 50th made an important speech at 
Calcutta to the Legislative Council. He stated positively that 
he intended to return to India, and recapitulated the great 
improvements which had been made in India in finance, in | 
military organisation, and in frontier policy during his five 
years’ tenure of office. Regarding the last subject he was 
very explicit. India, he said, was well defended by the sea | 
and her mountain barriers, but beyond the latter was a | 
“glacis” which it was necessary to watch. He had no wish | 
to occupy that glacis, but enemies, or possible enemies, could 
not be permitted to occupy it either. That was the central 
idea of his policy in Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, Tibet, and 
Siam,—the last-named being probably an unexpected allusion, 
which we have noticed elsewhere. 








On Saturday last was published the final Report of the | 
Esher Committee, together with a covering and explanatory 
letter addressed to the Prime Minister. We have dealt at 
length elsewhere with a matter where, in our opinion, the 
Report of the Committee should not be adopted, but we must 
point out that the change we desire does not affect ‘the 
principles of the Report, but is a matter of detail, though one 
of far-reaching importance. It is impossible to give here any 
adequate précis of the highly complicated and technical recom- 
mendations of the Committee, but we may note that they 
insist very strongly on the need for establishing a Secretariat ' 
to be attached to the Committee of Defence. The establish- 
ment of this Secretariat has been strongly attacked on the 
ground that it will set up a kind of imperium in imperio, and 
even supersede the authority of the Prime Minister and the 


chise, with separate provision for the four great burghs, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, and Aberdeen. Such Boards 
will be public authorities for all branches of education. Mr. 
Graham Murray explained that while the Government did 
not intend to remove the Education Department to Scotland, 
they proposed to provide for local administration by consti- 
tuting four provincial Councils to meet in Aberdeen, Inver- 
ness, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. The scheme promises well, 
for, as the Secretary for Scotland pointed out, the Govern- 
ment have the best material to work upon,—a people anxious 
to be educated. 


Parliament adjourned on Tuesday for the Haster holidays, 
which are to last till April 12th. Before doing so the Aliens 
Bill was introduced by Mr. Akers-Douglas. The Govern- 
ment, he explained, did not want to throw unnecessary 
obstacles in the way of foreigners who wished to come into 
this country, and they recognised the good qualities of many 
of the immigrants. Still, the great increase in the influx of 
foreigners was a serious matter. There were fifty-four 
thousand aliens with their families in Stepney alone. Their 
presence constituted a menace to law and order, considering 
the strained relations between them and the rest of the 
population. Under the new Bill masters of ships would be 
obliged to give lists of alien passengers, and the authorities 


_ were to be empowered to make searching inquiries as to 


character and antecedents, &c. When necessary, aliens would 
be prevented from landing. Among these would be persons 
convicted of extraditable crime within the past five years, 
women of loose character, persons likely to become pauper, 
and diseased persons. The Home Secretary could also expel 
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—iesirable alien who had been here for less than two 
ww Aliens convicted of offences might be called on to 
kingdom after release from prison. Another pro- 
ould enact that where immigration had caused over- 
in a district, regulations might be issued to abate 
the evil. We are strongly against taking away the right of 

Jum from the victims of political and racial oppression on 
the Continent, but if this is carefully guarded against, and 
also if aliens are not excluded in obedience to the unworthy 
rejadice against foreign workers, the Bill should not be 
ji to objection. Against its anti-criminal and pro-sanitary 

rovisions, as long as they are fairly and wisely applied, we 
have nothing to say. 

The Motion for adjournment was made the occasion of a 
scathing attack on the Government by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, who directed special attention to Lord Milner’s 
recent speeches. He also chaffed the Ministry very effectively 
for declining to appeal to the country, though they professed 
to have a sovereign remedy for all industrial grievances. Mr. 
Balfour was at a loss to understand why he should be ex- 

ted to resign when he had so adequate a majority,—a far 
larger one than that which kept the last Liberal Ministry in 
power. After defending Lord Milner, he declared that if the 
Ministry were to resign before they had completed certain tasks, 
such as Army reform, they would be justly accused of faint- 
heartedness. This was clear enough. When, however, Mr. 
Balfour came to deal with his fiscal policy, he left it as 
nebulous as ever. He declared, certainly, that it was not 
petrified but progressive Free-trade, and that it would open 
for good or evil a new era in British finance; but on being 
challenged by Mr. Morley to specify the nature of the 
change, he could only say that at any rate it was a change 
sufficient to make the Duke of Devonshire resign. More than 
this the Prime Minister would not, or could not, say, though 
it is true that he referred inquirers to his speeches at Sheffield 
and Bristol. 


But though Mr. Balfour remains inscrutable if judged by 
his words, his acts speak loudly as to the real nature of this 
strange thing he calls progressive Free-trade. Progressive 
Free-trade is, we know, something which is absolutely incom- 
patible with the Free-trade that is supported by the Duke of 
Devonshire. On the other hand, it is compatible with the 
entire agreement with his father’s policy professed by Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain. Again, Progressive Free-trade enables 
its advocates to take the action taken by the Government on 
the Wharton amendment. In fact, whatever may be the 
verbal definition of progressive Free-trade, when it is put 
in practice it means supporting Protection and opposing 
Free-trade. 


An incident of the evening was the ostentatious way in 
which the Ministerialists—the Prime Minister had an engage- 
ment with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and did not in- 
tentionally join in the demonstration—left the House when 
Mr. Winston Churchill rose to speak. We have a great deal 
of sympathy with any one who finds it tedious to listen to 
Parliamentary speeches, whether they come from the Premier 
or the humblest Member; but we must protest against this 
organised attempt to slight Mr. Churchill, who is neither a 
bore nor a sycophant, and who certainly shows courage as 
well as vivacity. Mr. Churchill, however, may well console 
himself with the fact that such incidents are in no way 
injurious to the career of a young politician, but, on the 
contrary, are useful in increasing his hold on the country. 
The country desires fair play, loves a good fighter, and cares 
very little about Parliamentary jealousies and dislikes, 
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The disintegration of the Unionist party owing to Mr. 
Chamberlain's reckless adoption of Protection, and to Mr. 
Balfour's willingness to acquiesce in, and even further, his 
views, has been exemplified in a striking way at Bristol this 
week. Sir Michael Hicks Beach announces that he will not 
seek re-election,—a decision, it is true, foreshadowed when he 
left office two years ago, but one which would most probably 
have been reconsidered but for the split in the party. In the 
same city Sir Frederick Wills, M.P, a Liberal Unionist and 
a Free-trader, withdraws from the Liberal Unionist organisa- 
tion; as does also the Right Hon. Lewis Fry, a former M.P. for 
Bristol. Both, though remaining convinced Unionists, retire 
on the ground that the organisation has promised its support 








to tariff reform candidates. In this context we may also 
note that when Major Seely resigns his seat in open defiance 
of the Government, and stands again, the Government and 
Chamberlainite organisations dare not contest the seat, nor 
will they accept the challenges given them by Mr. Churchill 
and Sir John Dickson-Poynder, who express their willingness 
to resign and test the opinion of their constituencies if they 
are asked to do so by the local Unionist organisations. And 
yet there are people who believe that Mr. Balfour by yielding 
to Mr. Chamberlain, and doing the bidding of his lieutenants 
over the Wharton amendment, is keeping the Unionist party 
together. Let our readers recall what the Unionist party was 
this time last year, and then compare it with what it is now. 


A National Conference on the Macedonian question, con- 
vened by the Balkan Committee, and attended by delegates 
from France, Italy, and Macedonia, was held on Tuesday 
afternoon at Caxton Hall, Westminster. The Bishop of 
Rochester, who presided, read a letter from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury urging the need of making it clear that the 
Government would receive the full support of the best kind 
of public opinion in any action which might be practicable. 
“In Macedonia,” wrote Dr. Davidson, “the plain rules of 
humanity have been violated in the endeavour to repress 
rebellion, inevitable rebellion, against gross misrule. The 
supervision of what is now to happen must be entrusted to 
men who have both the will and the power to render 
impossible the tyranny which has so long prevailed.” Reso- 
lutions were passed condemning the continuance of Turkish 
misrule, and advocating the appointment of a Governor 
independent of the Sultan, and responsible only to the Great 
Powers of Europe; and Mr. Bryce, who urged the need of 
immediate action, dwelt with satisfaction on the fact that the 
public opinion of the three great free countries of Western 
Europe—France, Britain, and Italy—was heartily united upon 
the question on behalf of freedom, justice, and humanity. 
We may note that in the same issue of the Times which con- 
tains the report of the Conference there appeared a letter 
from Lord Newton—whom no one would ever accuse of being a 
Turcophobe—dat@d from Monastir, describing the dangers of 
the situation, and the complete failure of the two Powers to 
bring the Turkish Government to reason. 


The King, with his usual keen appreciation of public 
opinion, has decided that in future the whole of Richmond 
Park shall be open to the public,—the woods, which up to 
now have been carefully preserved, beingincluded. The King 
has played his part to the full; but we trust that when the 
detailed regulations are drawn up by the Department respon- 
sible, the King's soldiers will not be forgotten, and the 
supposed interests of the lovers of Nature be allowed to 
override those of the men who desire to train themselves to 
arms for the service of the nation. The Volunteers and 
Yeomanry, and indeed all London troops, should be made 
free of Richmond Park, as they are of Wimbledon Common. 
Richmond Park, Wimbledon Common, Putney Heath, Barnes 
Common, and Bushey Park form together an area ample 
enough to carry out operations on quite a large scale. That 
any harm will be done to the wild life of Richmond Park by 
training soldiers there in field operations on Saturday after- 
noons is a complete delusion. When some two years ago we 
advocated the opening of Richmond Park to the Volunteers, 
the better opinion as expressed by the experts clearly went to 
show that. the wild life of the Park would in no way be 
injured by the discharge of blank cartridges or the advance 
of askirmishing line 

The final returns of Revenue for the year published on 
Friday show a deficit on the Estimates of £2,700,000. There 
is no marked falling off in any particular item, but a general 
decrease of receipts from such sources as Customs, Excise, 
and Stamp Duties, which is the index of a slight set-back of 
trade. As the expenditure has considerably exceeded the 
Estimates, we have to face a deficit of £6,900,000, which, 
deducting unspent sums, will mean a realised deficit of about 
£5,500,000. Though this is less than the £8,000,000 deficit 
which many people feared, it is unpleasant enough, and will 
prevent any attempt to reduce the unfunded Debt to a proper 
level. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (24 per cent.) were on Thursday 86}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE ESHER COMMITTEE AND THE AUXILIARY 
FORCES. 


PHE fizal portion of the Report of the Esher Com- 
mittee, published last Saturday, completes a great 
work, and one which, taken as a whole, deserves the 
gratitude of the nation. On one point, however, the final 
Report is open to very serious objection, and if this mistake 
is not set right, as we trust and believe it yet may be, the 
successful working of the scheme is likely to be imperilled. 
But though the matter is of great and far-reaching im- 
portance, it is happily not a matter of principle, but 
only of detail. The recommendation to which we refer 
can be altered without infringing in any way the 
essential principles upon which the Report is based. This 
matter is the placing of the Auxiliary Forces under 
the Adjutant-General, and making the Director of 
Auxiliary Forces one of the officials in the Adjutant- 
General’s Department. This may seem at first sight 
asmall matter, but we believe it to be one of supreme 
moment, and one also that involves the whole future 
of the Auxiliary Forces. If the Auxiliary Forces are 
placed under the Adjutant-General, it is very unlikely 
that they will ever emerge from their present position 
and become what they ought to be,—not imitation 
Regulars, not the Cinderellas of the Army, not a 
fortuitous collection of military atoms, but a coherent 
body of civilian soldiers endowed with an organisation 
appropriate to themselves, and capable of giving them the 
form of efficiency they need. The Auxiliary Forces want 
to be developed along their own lines, and not on those 
of a professional Army raised and organised under neces- 
sarily divergent conditions. The principles which should be 
applied to them are totally different from those applicable 
to the Regular Army. By this we do not mean that a 
lower standard of discipline and efficiency in essentials 
should be applied to them, but only that they should not 
be forced into a mould which does not suit them. But if 
the Auxiliary Forces are to be given an organisation that 
is appropriate to them, and if they are to be made into 
a force upon which real reliance can be placed, they must 
not be coerced into an administrative scheme which will 
deprive them of the power to develop in obedience to the 
law of their being. In order to achieve their best 
development, we hold that the Auxiliary Forces should be 
placed in a separate Department of their own. We readily 
grant that the officers in supreme control should be 
Regular officers, and Regular officers of the highest stand- 
ing and experience, but they should not be put under 
a chief who must necessarily concern himself first with the 
Regular Forces, and will only be able to give a very small 
amount of his attention to a body which is full of special 
problems and special interests. The Adjutant-General 
cannot find time to devote to the Auxiliary Forces. His 
mind must necessarily be full of the problems of the 
Regular Army. But no division of a Department, in the 
Army at any rate, can flourish if the chief is not sympa- 
thetic, or if his head is full of other, and to him far more 
important, things. In other words, if the Director of 

Auxiliary Forces is simply to become a subordinate in the 

Adjutant-General’s Department, the Auxiliary Forces will 
remain what they are now, nothing but the poor relations 

of the Regulars, and miss the evolution and improve- 
ment which they so urgently require. 


But if the Auxiliary Forces are not to be under the 
Adjutant-General, how are they to be fitted into our 
military organisation? In our opinion, a separate De- 
partment should be created for them which: should stand 
outside the Adjutant-General’s Department, but have rela- 
tions with the Departments of the Quartermaster-General 
and the Master-General of the Ordnance similar to the re- 
lations which the Adjutant-General’s Department has with 
those Departments. It must not be supposed that to do 
this would in any way turn the Department of the Director 
of Auxiliary Forces into a sort of imperium in imperio in 
the War Office. It, like every other Department, would 
be absolutely and completely under the Army Council, 
responsible to it and directly controlled by it. Again, 
we do not suggest for a moment that the Department 


. a 
no Department is, or ought to be, represented on the: 
Council. The Council is a corporate entity, and th, 
fact that its members happen to be in several 
heads of Departments does not alter the fact, ie 
member of the Council the Master-General of the 
Ordnance has quite as much power over the Department 
of the Chief of the General Staff as over his own, But 
though there is no sort of need for placing the Directo 

“1° >’ ir 
of Auxiliary Forces on the Council, and though, in 
fact, he had better not be on the Council, jt would 
be necessary as a matter of administrative Conveniencg 
that some member of the Council should act as 
spokesman of the Auxiliary Forces and be able to 
explain the peculiar character of their service. That being 
so, it seems to us that either the Secretary of State 
himself, or else the Civil Member—preferably the latter— 
should be the member of the Council charged with the 
duty of keeping in touch with the Director of Auxiliary 
Forces. The Army Council themselves would of course se 
that this official does his duty, carries out their policy in his 
Department, and does not attempt to evade their control. 
but an individual member of the Council is needed to 
undertake the work of laying the requirements of tho 
Department before the Council. It is appropriate that 
this person should be a civilian, and so likely to by 
sympathetic to a force which is non-professional in its 
character. It need not be feared, however, that the 
Civil Member will be too sympathetic, for it will be 
the Army Council, not he, who will decide whether the 
requests of the Department are reasonable. It may bg 
said, of course, that the Adjutant-General could dischargg 
the duties of spokesman quite as well as the Civil Member, 
and that therefore no change in the scheme of the 
Esher Committee is necessary. To this we wuld reply 
that we must not consider the Adjutant-General as 
a machine, but as a human being. A very little reflec. 
tion will show how the fact of being placed under the 
Adjutant-General, and having him as its mouthpiece, 
must depress the Department. In the War Ofiice, as in other 
administrative affairs, the question of money is the supreme 
question. When the Adjutant-General each autumn s¢s 
forth his requirements for the coming year, can we expect 
that he will pay any very great attention to the needs of 
the Auxiliaries? The Regulars will naturally come first 
in his mind. Their demands must be satiSfied before any 
others can be thought of. And in this the Director of 
Auxiliary Forces, if he is the subordinate of the Adjutant- 
General, will, with proper military obedience, acquiesce. 
Thus, if the Auxiliary Forces are under the Adjutant- 
General, the Council will find that their Director never does 
anything but concur in his chief’s views. If.the Council 
want to hear, as unquestionably they will want to hear, the 
authentic voice of the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers, 
they can only hear it through a Department which stands 
in direct relation to them, and is not swamped by the 
greater interests of a Department of which it only forms 
a subordinate part. One may imagine the kind of con- 
versation that will take place when the Director of 
Auxiliary Forces urges the Adjutant-Genera! to put such- 
and-such ademand involving expenditure before the Council. 
‘Impossible. I shall have a hard enough job to get their 
assent to the half-a-dozen far more important things I 
am pressing on them. Your “dog-shooters” must really 
wait another year.’ 

It will perhaps be ‘urged that we are throwing the 
whole scheme out of harmony, and creating an Army 
within an Army by our proposal with regard to the 
Auxiliary Forces. This is not the case. ‘The Esher 
scheme treats the Auxiliary Forces as a _ separate 
Army just as much as we do,—the only difference 
being that we desire to give that’ Army room enough 
to develop, while the Committee’s proposal squeezes it 
into a narrow place between the Medical Department 
and that of the Judge-Advocate-General. If the Com- 
mittee held that the Auxiliary Forces ought not to be 
treated as in a sense a separate Army, they would not 
appear in the scheme at all. They would be as i- 
visible for the purposes of the scheme as the Rifles 
and the Rifle Brigade or the Hussars, and would be 
distributed anonymously throughout the Departments. 
There could no more be a separate administrative 
division for them than for the Guards. The fact 
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s Department is the proof that the Esher Com- 


a er that they must be treated as in principle 
m) arate Army. ‘Thus no administrative confusion, 
a 0 violation of the main principles laid down 


Committee, would be entailed if the Auxiliary 
ere lifted out of the Adjutant-General’s Depart- 
ment and placed in that of the Civil Member. No other 
alteration or readjustment would be required. We are 
not, then, asking that the Government should reject any 
assential recommendation of the scheme, but merely that 
they should in one particular alter the analysis of adminis- 
trative functions set forth by the Committee. To do this 
ill in 20 way reflect upon the very remarkable achieve- 
ment of the Committee. Their work is of a monumental 
character, and we are convinced that when once the Army 
has got accustomed to the workings of the Council, and 
its fruits are visible, the nation will feel a deep sense of 
gratitude to the Committee for their anxious and arduous 


labours on its behalf. 


by the 
Forces W' 





THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


HERE isa faint but perceptible change in the opinion 
of Western Europe as to the probable progress of 
this war. The effect of the great blow struck by the 
Japanese in their first attack on Port Arthur has a little 
died away, and average men no longer expect that the 
islanders will win their great game by a sort of rush. 
Observers begin to recognise that neither Japanese nor 
any other generals can cross the “ magnificent distances ” 
which are the special feature of all Asiatic countries, of 
Korea no less than of India or Tibet, without long prepara- 
tion, weeks of patient marching, and ever-reneated waiting 
upon weather. Moreover, the “sealing up” of Port Arthur 
has proved more difficult than was expected, and the delay 
in that operation has postponed the debarkation of at least 
two of the Japanese armies. “The man in the street,” 
too, always calculates on a debarkation as if the transport 
of the troops were alone required, and forgets the enormous 
demand upon the means of conveyance implied in the 
necessary despatch of mu ‘tions, commissariat, and field 
artillery. He has, therefore, a total impression of slowness 
in the campaign, and impatiently remarks that the 
Japanese are not quite so efficient as he had fancied 
them to be. 

All this is a little ignorant, if not ridiculous ; but there is 
much more solid ground for the faint hesitation which we 
perceive in the more sincere friends of Japan. Russia has 
toa certain extent waked up. It is difficult to doubt that 
the men who bear rule in St. Petersburg had at first 
been convinced by experts on the spot—for Admiral 
Alexeieff was not alone in his optimism—that the 
Japanese either would shrink at the last moment, or that 
they would conduct their war in the lumbering fashion 
which long experience has taught Europeans to expect 
from Asiatic generals. The smartness and daring of 
Admiral Togo came upon St. Petersburg as a revelation, 
and the great officials there, after groaning for an hour 
or two about “ treachery ” and “surprise,” set themselves 
resolutely to work. They picked out a fighting General 
and a fighting Admiral, and sent them to the front. They 
called out every available Reservist in Asia, and moved 
heaven and earth to forward European troops over a line 
of railway which, although it will not carry the numbers 
they expected, still will transport, if you do not care how 
many you invalid, at least a thousand men a day. 
These forces are accumulating on the Yalu and in front of 
Mukden, and the Japanese columns, which are certainly 
advancing up Korea, and possibly into the peninsula of 
Liao-tung, will therefore find serious work cut out for 
them. That they can do it is probable, for we take it that 
the Japanese officers are the superiors of the Russian 
officers in training, while the Japanese men are just 
as courageous, and distinctly less liable to be paralysed 
by fatigue. But still, Russian soldiers on the defensive 
are formidable fellows, and unless General Kuropatkin is 
misdescribed, he belongs to the school of Suwaroff and 
Skobeleff,—that is, he is willing, if only victory may be 
attained, to lose great masses of his trained men. They 
can, he thinks, with some justice, always be replaced. 
Admiral Makharoff, again, is evidently willing to run risks. 
His arrival has already imparted new energy to the fleet 
in Port Arthur, and it is by no means impossible that he 





intends to risk losing the greater part of his fleet there if 
only he may destroy the Japanese naval preponderance 
within the Straits. A new fleet, he thinks, can be ready 
in the Baltic by August; and to him, as to all Russians, 
who in that matter display an Asiatic quality, time is of 
very little moment. It begins to be certain, therefore, that 
the war will be a long one; and ina long war there are 
many chances, and much depends upon intellectual 
qualities as to which the West has no clear data. We 
hardly know the value as a strategist of General Kuro- 
patkin, and we do not know anything certain about the 
capacity of the Japanese generals either as strategists 
or as tacticians. The evidence in their favour derived 
from the experience afforded by the rescue of the 
Legations is but a thin basis for judgment as to 
the result of a campaign which will soon be con- 
ducted on an almost Napoleonic scale. We look on the 
contest with impartial eyes; but so looking, and with a 
deep distrust of military prophecy, we fail to see as yet any 
solid ground for confident calculation. There is none. 
We shall know much more when the first great battle 
has been fought, but the petty skirmishes which have 
hitherto occurred can teach us nothing. The Japanese 
evidently drove back the Cossacks at Anju; but Cossacks 
are the froth of the wave, not the wave itself. 

It is very natural that while the world is waiting it 
should consider the chances of grave disturbances within 
European Russia, Those chances always look. formidable, 
for on the fringe of Russia there are large discontented 
provinces full of brave men, whom many keen observers 
expect to utilise the opportunity afforded by this war. 
Finland, Poland, the Caucasus, Armenia, and the Mussul- 
man khanates of Central Asia are all territories held down 
by force, and may possibly seize a chance, however 
faint, of realising their aspirations for freedom. They 
are, however, very widely separated, they are held down 
by heavy garrisons, and they are cowed by a nearly 
unbroken experience of defeat. We can see no evi- 
dence that the true mass of the Russian people, which 
certainly exceeds one hundred and twenty millions in 
number, has any feeling whatever in regard to this 
war beyond a dull anger that a small Asiatic people 
should have forced it upon their Czar. There may, of 
course, be impulses at work in that huge mass of which 
no Western man has any accurate idea, and we note with 
a certain interest that the bureaucracy is alarmed and on 
the alert. But all positive evidence seems to be against 
the proposition that the Russians, who are very patriotic, 
and proud almost to lunacy of the vastness of their 
dominions, will seize the opportunity of a great war to 
thwart their Government, or even to press their claims 
upon it. The enormous expenditure, be it remembered, 
will for the moment soften, not exacerbate, their lot. We 
observe the reports of discontent and read the turgid appeals 
of the revolutionary chiefs with attention, but amidst the 
turmoil we note one broad fact which seems to us to out- 
weigh them all. From St. Petersburg to Kharbin the call 
for the Reservists has been obeyed. Scores of thousands 
of men who know what Russian camp life is like have been 
summoned to the colours, and are going to the front in 
streams, unaffected, and apparently not even irritated, by 
the terrible conditions which, as they, who at all events know 
the Russian climate, must foresee, will attend their journey. 
We hear of hundreds left behind at every station, in- 
valided from frost-bite, from insufficient food, and from 
excessive fatigue, but we never hear of resistance to a 
superior’s command. In spite of wastage on every side, 
the broad central stream rolls on. What the result of a 
great defeat might be upon the Army we have no means 
of guessing; but as yet there is no particle of evidence 
that the Nihilists, Socialists, and disaffected, whatever 
they are called, have had the smallest effect upon the 
general tone of the Army. It is not when engaged in a 
campaign that armies mutiny, or even display slackness in 
their work. Nothing of the kind has ever occurred while 
Russian soldiers were advancing upon an enemy. The 
history of the Russian Army is that its discipline survives 
defeat, and even remains intact while the brigades are 
perishing of diseases which better management would 
avert. The Russians are white men, but they have much 
of the fatalistic resignation of the East. While the 
Russian Army is thus coherent we are unable to believe 
in internal explosions, though it is possible, as we read 
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Russian history, that messages might be sent to the Czar 
warning him in a tone indistinguishable from menace to 
change a defeated general. That has occurred over and 
over again; but that is popular advice, and not mutiny. 





PIUS X. 


OLITICIANS, and, indeed, thinking men generally, 

all over the world are watching the new Pope with 
unusually keen interest. They see that he is a thoroughly 
a man, devoted to his work, and with an intolerance 
or vice and corruption which strikes dismay into those 
who profit by abuses, always a numerous class in very 
ancient and widespread organisations. They see that he 
is quite fearless, that he habitually speaks out, and that 
he does not hesitate, as Austria saw in the remarkable case 
of the Archbishop of Olmiitz, to use his supreme power in 
the Church when necessary against the very highest in the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. They expect him, therefore, to be 
popular, the world estimating Popes very much as it 
estimates Judges,—that is, by character for uprightness and 
goodness rather than by knowledge of law. But they see 
also elements of danger to his Church, considered as a 
powerful institution, which arise from the very virtues of 
the present occupant of the Papal throne. His course 
through his complex world may prove too straight to be 
altogether safe. Pius X. is clearly no diplomatist. He 
considers, for example, that the French Government in 
prohibiting the Congregations from teaching or keeping 
schools is acting oppressively and in an unrighteous 
manner, and he says so in a voice which is audible in 
every house in France, and which has immensely increased 
the bitterness of the conflict between the French Govern- 
ment and the Church. Thousands of influential men in 
France who would have gladly welcomed any reasonable 
compromise now declare that compromise is impossible, 
that the fight must go on to a finish, that diplomatic 
communication with the Vatican must be broken off, and 
that the Concordat, which for nearly a hundred years has 
been the basis of Ultramontane authority in France, must 
be denounced, and the Church, without any State revenue, 
be left at the mercy of a Legislature more or less agnostic. 
Leo XIII., though not perhaps so candid as Pius X., 
was a great diplomatist, and would almost certainly have 
evaded this great and dangerous conflict. He had the 
power, for it is clear from successive votes in the Chamber 
that French politicians cannot reconcile themselves to the 
idea of France ceasing to be the protector of Roman Catholic 
Missions throughout the transmarine world. Leo XIII. 
would have threatened to transfer that position, with its 
control over an agency that covers the world, into other 
hands, and so have compelled M. Combes to pause, if not 
to retreat. So envenomed has the dispute become that it 
is believed that M. Loubet, while paying a visit of ceremony 
to the King of Italy, will pay no visit to the Pope, an 
omission which, as we see from a recent scene in the 
Chamber, will be regarded by fervent Roman Catholics as 
a deliberate affront to their Church, and by men of all 
religious opinions as a proclamation that between that 
Church and the French Government there is open war. 
If, indeed, the Pope by his impetuous denunciation had 
alarmed the Chamber, and so altered votes, the Vatican 
might have claimed a victory, however temporary; but, 
on the contrary, the Bill has been rushed through the 
Chamber in a truncated form which, according to many 
French lawyers, increases its severity. As in the present 
condition of affairs half the Governments of the world 
have frequently difficult “questions ” to settle with Rome— 
questions of education in particular—which keenly interest 
Liberal majorities, this apparent absence of diplomatic 
capacity or diplomatic reserve may at any moment produce, 
as it were by accident, most ‘serious consequences. All 
history shows that the jealousy of Rome felt by the 
lay Powers of the world is incurable, and extends even 
to Princes and statesmen who on another side of their 
minds are honestly devoted to the Roman Church. They 
do not like, all the same, to be held up to those they 
rule as impious persons, as Pius X., if that were his 
conviction, would hold them up without much thought of 
consequences. Cardinal Rampolla as he reads of any 
blunder of the kind must feel inclined to say, as 
Ferdinand, the superseded Emperor of Austria, did when 


—oregill 
he heard of the cession of Lombardy : “ Well a} 
done that!” y ell, could hang 


An equally dangerous symptom is the a 
clivity of the Pope towards het may be — pil 
as the “old orthodox” schools of thought. The Wholg 
record of his Holiness proves him to be an able man es 
the evidence of his ability has been principally success " 
administration ; and the history of our own Episeo se 
shows us how often great ability in administration ‘has 
been conjoined with total incapacity to accept new ideas 
Now the Roman Church is feeling, in a limited degree no 
doubt, but still feeling, like the Protestant Churches 
pressure of the new atmosphere produced by the discoveries 
of science and the investigations of Oriental antiquariang: 
and to see those discoveries ignored, and those investiga. 
tions set aside, by the authority which on the religious 
aspect of those questions is considered an infallible guide 
must to the brightest intelligences in the Church bg 
exquisitely painful. The proceedings taken, for instangg 
against the Abbé Loisy amount, in the judgment of such 
minds, to.an attempt to silence inquiry and suppress 
thought as violent as any adopted in the Middle Ages, 
The bodies of inquirers, no doubt, are safe to-day, but 
their minds are subjected to torture, arising from the 
conflict between their enlightened perceptions and their 
old convictions. The compression is not one whit more 
endurable because it is sanctioned by a Pope whom 
everybody believes to be both able and conscientious, 
who is, in fact, only doing what he conceives to 
be his duty in preventing the diffusion of opinions 
which, if diffused, will, he believes, weaken the faith 
of the flocks entrusted to his charge. The result of 
such a course of action, if this is what the Pope really 
intends—and he is obviously a determined. maz, 
resolute to obey his own best lights—cannot fail to 
be disastrous. Such decrees as that against the Abbé 
Loisy will deepen the cleavage already existing between 
the intelligent and the ignorant; will drive out of the 
Church its ablest thinkers, who if let alone would be its 
best defence against the rising tide of materialism; and 
will intensify the most visible danger of the Roman 
Catholic faith, its tendency to become the creed of the 
Latin races only. Narrowness in a Pope may excite 
derision in France, but those who believe will go on 
believing. It will affect, perhaps frighten, only a limited 
class in Italy and Spain, and in Spanish America it 
will probably pass almost unnoticed. But in Germany, 
America, and England it will weaken the Church 
materially, will spread doubts as to the divine claim of 
the central authority, and in the end will foster disbelief 
in the dogmas which the Pope himself fears to subject to 
reasonable criticism. The case is the worse because 
the intellectual world of our day is not seeking, as it 
was in the eighteenth century, for arguments against 
Christianity, but is trying, honestly and zealously trying, 
especially in Germany, to find arguments that may finally 
harmonise reason and Revelation. That search is going on 
ceaselessly in the Roman Catholic as in the Protestant 
Churches, and to be brought sharply up by an impasse in 
the shape of a charge of heresy is to investigating minds 
intent on that great task of reconciliation almost un- 
endurable. In Germany, America, and England such 
obscurantism will not be borne, but will be evaded by the 
silent secession of the intelligent, who in the end, if not at 
first, will carry away with them. large sections of the 
general mass. This is just the time when an obscurantist 
Pope who is also a virtuous and upright man may do 
incredible injury to his Church, and it is such a Pope that 
many farseeing Roman Catholics fear they will tind in 
the otherwise admirable Pontiff Pius X. 





LORD PERCY ON MACEDONIA. 

Ww® does Lord Percy’s speech on Monday leave such 

an unsatisfactory impression on those who read 
it? It contains nothing with which the friends of Mace- 
donia can quarrel, because even his defence of the Turkish 
Government is true in fact, though it will probably 
be understood at Constantinople as meaning very much 
more than Lord Percy intended. We do not doubt that 
the Sultan sometimes finds himself in a very difficult 
position. A Sovereign cannot order massacres oue day 
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w:ttitaa” of those of his subjects who happen to like the 
carat them. Norisit at all unlikely that the Chan- 

pes of Europe are responsible for a part of the delay 

hich promises to make the dual scheme of reform no better 
bre go much waste-paper. But when the blame has been 
redistributed in this fashion, we do not see that the case 
ig much altered. If Turkey were well governed, there 
would be no massacres to be prevented and no reforms 
for the Powers to be dilatory over. If Macedonia were as 
Bulgaria or as Bosnia, she would not be, as she is now, a 
onstant menace to the peace of Europe; and that she is 
not a8 Bulgaria or as Bosnia is the fault of the Turkish 
Government. Properly speaking, therefore, it is Turkey, 
not Macedonia, that constitutes the menace. Had there 
been no oppression, there would have been no insurrection ; 
bad there been no insurrections, there would have been no 
massacres. Very possibly the Austro-Russian reforms, 
could they have been carried out promptly, would have put 
things right. The proof of this may perhaps be seen in 
the unwillingness of the Sultan to give effect to them. 
He is conscious, it may be, that with a gendarmerie 
properly officered by Europeans, and charged with the 
duty of maintaining order, to the exclusion of the Regular 
troops, the worst evils of Turkish rule would die a natural 
death. As he has no wish to see these evils disappear, he 
throws all the obstacles he can devise in the way of the 
creation of such a force. What we look in vain for in 
Lord Perey’s speech is any clear indication of a term being 
set to the Sultan’s delays. 

It is true that he nowhere says that the patience of 
Great Britain is inexhaustible. But he is equally silent as 
toany date by which it will be exhausted. If the Austro- 
Russian scheme should prove a failure, his Majesty’s 
Government have “ reserved to themselves the full right 
to put forward alternative proposals of their own.” But 
what is to constitute failure? ‘The two Powers have not 
modified their scheme in a way “inconsistent with its funda- 
mental principles”; the demands contained in it have not 
been refused by the Porte; consequently it cannot be said to 
have failed. But every day that the organisation of the 





there will be of the success of the scheme. But then he 
at once weakens what he has said by supplying the 
Turkish Government with excuses which they are quite 
able to discover or invent for themselves. It is premature, 
he thinks, to “describe as a failure a scheme which has 
not yet been put into active operation.” But it is this 
very fact that constitutes the failure. A specific piece of 
work had to be done during the winter of 1903-4. Now 
the spring of 1904 is upon us, and the work is still undone. 
What is this but failure, and failure of the most disastrous 
kind? Not at all, says Lord Percy. Failure would mean 
either that the Powers had withdrawn their demands, or 
that the Sultan had refused them. Neither of these 
things has happened. The Powers have gone on asking 
for reforms as persistently—and, we may add, as fruitlessly 
—as ever. It is true that the Turkish Government have 
not given the Powers what they ask for. But then, says 
Lord Percy, with the satisfaction natural in a man who 
has proved his point up to the hilt, “ they have certainly 
not met them with a categorical refusal.” We should 
have been very much surprised if they had so met them. 
Why should any Government, least of all why should an 
Oriental Government, do a thing in an unpleasant way 
when the purpose can equally be answered by doing it ina 
pleasant way? A categorical refusal would only do the 
Sultan harm; a mere delay in signifying assent may be 
equally fatal to the reforms, provided that it can be ex- 
tended until the time when, as the Sultan no doubt hopes, the 
insurrection will again break out, and the Powers will leave 
him free to deal with it. Still, Lord Percy regrets the delay, 
though he will not admit that it is the fault of the Turkish 
Government; at all events, not more their fault than that 
of the two Powers. But the oddest thing in the speech is 
the reason he gives for regretting it. It is not the subject 
population of Macedonia that he is thinking of, but the 
‘Turkish Government. The Macedonians are all right in 
any case, for the Powers “are deeply pledged that their 
interests shall not suffer whatever becomes of this or 
any other reform.” But the Turkish Government will 
suffer very seriously if the Austro-Russian scheme breaks 


gendarmerie is put off the second of these alternative forms | down. ‘‘ The European Powers may at any moment be 


of failure comes nearer. 


the Sultan has discovered that delay may serve his turn as | ; 
| should have thought that this prospect was the very 


well as failure. This is what he is doubtless hoping in 
the present instance. He detests the idea of a gen- 
darmerie officered by Europeans, because if once such a 
force is created on a scale adequate to maintain order 
in Macedonia, he will have to withdraw his Regular 
troops, and with them his effective authority over the 
territory. We are quite of Lord Percy’s opinion that this 
will not please his Mussulman subjects, but we differ from 
him as to the result of saying this in the House of 
Commons. The one impression that it is necessary to 
convey to the Turks, from the highest to the lowest, is 
that they have no choice in the matter. They will submit 
when, and only when, they see an external force compelling 
them to do what they dislike. In that they recognise 
the Will of God, against which it is useless to struggle. 
But when Lord Percy talks in his Western and Parlia- 
mentary way of making allowances, of putting ourselves in 
the Sultan’s place and trying to look at things with his 
eyes, they do not recognise the inevitable. They think 
that Britain is wavering, that Lord Lansdowne feels that 
he has gone rather too far, and has instructed. his Under- 
Secretary to say so in a diplomatic way. We have little 
doubt that when this passage in Lord Percy’s speech was 
telegraphed to Constantinople the Sultan’s spirits rose, 
and that on his next visit Sir Nicholas O’Conor will 
find that a part at least of his work has to be done 
over again. Lord Percy, it is true, went on to speak of 
the duty of losing no opportunity of impressing upon the 
Turkish Government that the only result of “delaying or 
imperilling the success of the present reform scheme” will 
be to force upon the consideration of the Powers the 
alternative proposals, which will be much more distasteful. 
But Lord Percy has not acted up to his own conception 
of duty. He has himself lost a very important opportunity 
of reading this lesson to the Porte. His whole speech was full 
of reasons for exonerating Turkey from the charge of “delay- 
ing or imperilling the success of the present reform scheme.” 
He deplores, indeed, the delay which has taken place in 
putting the scheme into effective operation. He. quite 
agrees that every day that delay continues the less chance 





It will not be the first time that | driven to demand the execution of the pledges of the 


Berlin Treaty in their literal and original form.” We 


reverse of the catastrophe which Lord Percy appears to 
think it. It almost tempts us to desire the failure of the 
Austro-Russian plan. We havenever been enthusiastic about 
that plan. We have only accepted it as the best thing that 
could be had at the moment. If it turns out that it is not 
to be had, larger proposals will come to the front, and that 
in itself will be a gain, not a loss. That the Turkish 
Government will in the end be the sufferer by the change 
does not trouble us in the very least. They will have brought 
their punishment upon themselves, and the only thing to 
be sorry about will be that the infliction of it has been so 
long incoming. The Austro-Russian scheme is far too light 
a penalty, but it seemed in the first instance to admit of 
prompt application, and this merit was justly held to 
outweigh those of more drastic schemes. If the con- 
sequence of Turkish procrastination is to necessitate a 
resort to stronger measures, it will be a subject of con- 
gratulation, not of regret. 

That there is a general disinclination on the part of the 
people of Macedonia to risk another revolt we can easily 
believe. Here again Lord Percy is unfortunate in his 
chvice of phrases. He speaks of their disinclination “ to 
expose themselves once more needlessly to the perils and 
sufferings of a perfectly useless struggle.” But if the in- 
surrection again breaks out, it will be because the Powers 
have broken their pledges. They undertook to provide 
Macedonia with the rudiments of decent government. If 
they had shown sufficient resolution, they might have done 
this twelve months ago, and thus spared Macedonia the 
sufferings of last year’s rebellion. We are now on the eve 
of another outbreak, and the Austro-Russian scheme is 
still a long way from being accepted, and still further from 
being put into execution. If it is not put into execution, a 
fresh outbreak is inevitable. But it is not the Powers who 
have done nothing to prevent outbreaks that have the right 
to deprecate their recurrence. The only satisfactory part of 
Lord Percy’s speech was the underlying admission that if 
Russia and Austria put up with the defeat of their proposals, 
it will be the duty of the other Powers to try their hands at. 
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a better solution. But the value of this admission depends 
on the length of the interval which is to be allowed for the 
discovery that these proposals have been defeated. At 
present the two Powers and the Sultan seem agreed in 
treating this interval as having no necessary limit. We 
hope that Britain and France, at all events, will be less 
tolerant of these interminable delays. 





DISCIPLINE IN THE EMPIRE. 

E do not often, except on Free-trade, see eye to eye 

with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, but we are 
convinced that he did a truly Imperial service in protesting 
as he did on Tuesday night against Lord Milner’s unfor- 
tunate explosion in regard to expressions of public opinion 
hostile to his views. The Liberal leader in the Commons 
is quite right to put on record his protest against the 
dangerous practice of allowing representatives of the 
Sovereign in the Empire to engage in wordy warfare 
with those whose criticisms annoy them, and to ask that 
it should be conveyed to Lord Milner that he was not 
doing a good service to the Empire by declaring that he 
does not care twopence about the opinion of people six 
thousand miles away, or by describing those who oppose 
his policy as “ wiseacres.” The fact is that the weakness 
and want of decision displayed on occasion after occa- 
sion by the present Government is relaxing the sense 
of discipline throughout the Empire. The knowledge that 
the Government dare not call anybody to order, and dare 
not let anybody resign, has, as was sure to be the case, 
made certain of the ablest and most zealous men who 
hold rule in the Empire feel that they may indulge ina 
latitude of language which twenty, or even ten, years 
ago none of them would have thought of claiming. We 
have named Lord Milner as his case is the most con- 
spicuous, but of late Lord Curzon has exercised a freedom 
ot speech which shows a great weakening of discipline, and 
which would certainly have been checked by the Home 
Government in former times. Take, for instance, Lord 
Curzon’s speech reported in Thursday’s papers. Whether 
we agree or do not agree with its conclusions, one cannot 
but note that it is the speech of a man who is asserting 
the possession of semi-independent powers, and not that 


dangerous, because the false step can be retraced. 


when confusion takes the place of leadership, d, ; 
in the path from which escape may be impossible ™ 


If we were to attempt to apportion the blame for this 
loosening of the bonds of discipline in the Empire 
should be inclined to place it almost entirely on the Hy 
Government, It is an extremely hard task for a he 
great ability, who feels very strongly and who hag q ve 
definite scheme of policy in his mind, not occasional} ty 
lash out in speech and smite the fools and witeadre, 
as he considers them, six thousand miles away. Whit 
will restrain him most effectually will be the know 
ledge that his chiefs at home would regard. such action 
as a grave indiscretion, would feel that the best tradi. 
tions of the public service had been violated, would 
censure him strongly, and finally, would be supported in 
that censure by the better opinion of the Empire. When 
however, a man feels, as our Proconsuls are evidently 
beginning to feel now, that he can speak out as much 
as he likes without incurring rebuke or censure, we cay 
well understand that the temptation to shake a loose 
oratorical leg becomes almost irresistible. We blame tha 
schoolmasters far more than the boys when, owing to the 
relaxation of discipline, the boys get out of hand. So now 
we blame the Colonial Secretary and the Prime Minister 
far more than we do Lord Milner when, forgetting that hg 
is an Imperialist, and becoming for the time a very violent 
Little Transvaaler, he denounces public opinion which 
opposes him,—a condemnation, remember, which covers 
not merely the Mother-country, but Australia, New Zea. 
land, Canada, and even half South Africa. In his eager. 
ness he may be partly excused if he misuses the freedom 
of public controversy so injudiciously allowed .to public 
servants who represent the Imperial . sovereignty. But 
though we may find excuses for Lord Milner, we can find 
none for the Government who allow, and so encourage, 
this dangerous license. 


Though we wish to see the former reticence and dis. 
cipline restored to the Empire, it must not be supposed 
for an mstant that we desire to see our Governors ‘and 
Viceroys subservient or sycophantic to their master, the 
Home Government. On the contrary, we desire to se 





of a public servant who is under the control of the 
Home Government. Observe the passage 
Lord Curzon speaks of the “glacis” which lies beyond 
the walls of India) “We do not want to occupy it, 
but we cannot afford to see it occupied bya foe. We 
are quite content that it should remain in the hands of 
allies and friends; but, if unfriendly influences creep up 
and lodge-under our walls, we are compelled to intervene, 
because danger would thereby grow up and menace our 
security. This is the secret of the whole position in Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Tibet, and Siam.” This may be per- 
fectly true in theory, but we can well understand that the 
Government would prefer that they, and not a subordinate, 
should choose the moment to announce such a policy, and 
that while they are carrying on delicate and most important 
negotiations with France the problem of Siam should not 
be dealt with so crudely and in so aggressive a context. 
Fortunately the French Government and people are too 
wise to see or imagine a menace in this language ; but that 
does not alter the fact that if the bonds of discipline are 
relaxed in the case of our great Proconsuls, the carrying 
out of a firm, consistent, and well-thought-out Imperial 
policy will be rendered extremely difficult. If “Go as you 
please” is to be the rule of the Empire, we may find that 
while the Government at the centre are building up a 
a re policy, the rash and often uninformed, or only 

alf-informed, subordinates at the extremities are 
tearing it down through their bold and _ ill-considered 
utterances. But unless we are to ignore the voice of 
rumour altogether, the want of discipline shown in the 
case of India has by no means stopped at embarrassing 
speeches. On one or two occasions in the last year or two 
it has been whispered that, though the Home Government 
have wanted to take a particular line, they could not take 
it because the Government of India would not allow them 
to doso. In the case in question the Government of India 
may have been right; but that is no proof that the danger 
of a lack of Imperial discipline does not exist. An in- 
coherent Empire is not less dangerous than an Empire 


in which | 





which takes a false step now and again. Nay, it is more 


them ready to take responsibility, to act on their own 
initiative, and even, when they deem it necessary to the 
welfare of the Empire, to disobey orders, and risk being un- 
able to show their chiefs later that they were right. Again, 
we want to see them ready to maintain their own positions 
in private official controversy with the Home Government, 
and to show an independence of view and of character 
which will lead to resignation rather than to the carrying 
out of a policy of which they fundamentally disapprove. 
But between this true independence and the shouting 
of general vituperative allegations across six thousand 
miles of land and ocean there is a vast difference. We 
like to see Viceroys and Governors strongly impressing 
their views on the Home Government. What we do not 
like, and what we are sure cannot go on without the most 
serious consequences to the discipline of the Empin, 
is to see our Proconsuls either descend into the party 
arena and belabour their opponents, or else make public 
speeches on general policy which may prove gravely dis- 
tracting and embarrassing in the management of our 
Imperial and foreign relations at the centre. But though 
we want to restrain the oratorical exuberance of our 
Proconsuls, we do not want to muzzle our Colonial states- 
men. They, like our statesmen here, are party politicians, 
and their freedom of comment is perfectly well understood. 
The men who must consent to be muzzled are the Viceroys 
and Governors who represent the Sovereign and the nation. 


Perhaps it will be said that we are laying down 
impossible conditions of reticence, that the strong men 
whom every one agrees we want as our Viceroys and 
Governors will not consent to keep silence, and that in 
order to get the best men we must relax a discipline whicb, 
however desirable in theory, is not practicable. To sucha 
suggestion we give the most emphatic denial. Who is the 
strongest man in the Empire? Lord Cromer. Has be 
ever shown this desire to throw off the bonds of discipline, 
and to fight in words and in public with those who difiet 
from his policy? On the contrary, his reticence has been 
absolute,—as complete, indeed, as that which the apologists 
of the Imperial rough-and-tumble system tell us cal 
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ted from lower-division clerks. Lord Cromer 
only Teaye known his own mind, he has generally had his 
bes pe and he has never hesitated to advise his chiefs 
pet aa freely when he thought them adopting a 
ie policy. But while gradually building up the 
pec which he now holds in the Empire and in the 
ae of its citizens, he has never thought it necessary to 
in public controversy with the opponents of his 


po and to call those who differ from him in matters 
of policy by opprobrious names. He has set an example 


of perfect discipline to those below him by preserving FS 

rfect discipline in the case of the many and varied 
Governments he has served. And he has shown also that 
the preservation of discipline is absolutely consistent with 
independence of attitude and strength of opinion. No 
man has influenced Imperial events more, and impressed 
his personality more strongly on the Empire, than the man 
who has made it a rule never to infringe the discipline of 


the Empire. 








THE DEFINITION OF A RHODES SCHOLAR. 


NHERE is now on the way from New York to Oxford a 
1 great volume of sealed papers, being the first examina- 
tion of the first batch of candidates for the Rhodes Sckolar- 
ships. It was agreed at the beginning of the negotiations 
between the trustees of the will and the Oxford authorities 
that until the whole organisation was in working order a sort 
of Imperial Responsions should be held, which should enable 
Oxford examiners, in protection of themselves and in assist- 
ance of others, to make a first sifting of the candidates. But 
it is not expected that this qualifying examination will be per- 
manent. “Scholars” should not need the sifting of a Smalls 
canon, and it is presumed in the arrangement made with 
Colonial and American authorities that the scholars will be 
up to matriculation standard. it was the first, but not the 
most important, of the details settled by Mr. Parkin. . During 
his second tour of the Empire he found everywhere an 
enthusiasm for the Rhodes ideal which surprised even his 
sanguine expectations, though the welcome did not preclude 
a fair degree of the quarrelling usually associated with the 
reception of beneficent bequests. In New South Wales, in 
Newfoundland, and to some extent in South Africa and 
America, Mr. Parkin, as representative of the trustees, has 
been vehemently attacked for deliberately setting aside the 
wishes of Mr. Rhodes by his preference for graduate rather 
than schoolboy candidates; and in a less personal form Oxford 
common-rooms are still hotly debating, among many sub- 
sidiary points, whether the intention of the will or the good of 
Oxford scholarship is more imperative. The will itself in all 
details of organisation was intended rather to suggest than to 
bind. Mr. Rhodes was a man who preferred not to hamper 
hisimagination by any excessive consideration of practical 
details. It is, for example, quite clear from the will that he, 
“the Empire-builder,” was wholly ignorant of the number and 
nature of the provinces of Canada, and no one will quarrel 
with the trustees, who have appointed a Canadian as their 
agent, for a posthumous correction of the ignorance. Never- 
theless, it must be allowed that on the graduate question a 
general consideration of his intentions distinctly suggests that 
he was thinking not at all of scholarship, and very much of 
the raw schoolboy, when he first sketched out his plan. 
Unfortunately, one difficulty, which Mr. Parkin has found 
insuperable, did not then suggest itself. In the United 
States and in many of the Colonies there is no equivalent to 
the English schoolboy. -In the United States “men” go up 
to“ College” as young as Gibbon went upto Oxford; but even 
if we grant a superior forwardness in American youth, boys 
who come up to Oxford at sixteen would necessarily in games 
and in the schools find themselves wholly outclassed by men 
of an average three years older, and in their disappointment 
might carry away from Oxford views unhappily similar to 
Gibbon’s. Nor in most American schools is there anything 
of the corporate spirit, without which selection on the Rhodes 
Principle were impossible. .The institution of school elevens 
isunknown, and boys belong to various local ball clubs about 
the district where they live. They know little or nothing of 
each other's character and prowess; they are innocent 
of the rough-and-tumble of Loarding-school competition. 
All this experience begins at College. If the school were 





taken as the unit, the process of selection, sufficiently 
intricate under any conditions, would be considerably com- 
plicated. According to the present scheme, in the United 
States alone simultaneous examinations have to be held at 
fifty-five centres; and even in Nebraska, where one would 
expect the competition to be least keen, more than fifty 
candidates have offered themselves. Supposing that in the 
State of New York each of the schools, of which there are 
something like a thousand, had been allowed to send up 
candidates, the number would scarcely have been contained 
in any hall in the State, the task of organisation would have 
needed a permanent secretary, and the successful candidates, 
owing to the extreme difficulty of finding a comparative test of 
character, would tend to fall under the genus of “ competition 
wallahs.” In a few years, if, in obedience to the present 
tendency, boys continue to leave the schools yet earlier in life, 
Oxford might be asked to accept a number of scholars who 
would not be out of their “teens” when they took their 
degrees. Such were the reasons which, after hot discussion, 
led to the present agreement by which it is made a necessary 
qualification for all candidates that they should have spent 
two years at College. There will be modifications in the 
several Colonies according to local desires and conditions, 
but a great majority of the hundred or more scholars who 
will come into residence this year will have in some sense 
already graduated. 


Will they be of the type which Mr. Rhodes thought his 
system of examination—a word which he and the trustees 
carefully avoided—would best discover? It may perhaps be 
accepted as an omen that the few Germans already in resi- 
dence are wholly admirable types, neither “ brutal athletes ” 
nor finical pedants, but men by character and circumstance 
likely to be of political and social influence in their country. 
The Kaiser has been loyal to the conditions. To insist on 
Mr. Rhodes’s syllabus being exactly followed everywhere and 
by all the judges was impossible, and his ideas were in them- 
selves amateurish and suggestive enough to prompt various 
constructions. But the trustees have adopted a rather 
ingenious method of giving effective sanction to their own 
interpretation.” A leaflet of instructions has been sent to the 
“Selection Committees”—the phrase studiously adopted in 
place of “examiners’’—in which they are instructed to select 
men of “ power and promise”; and in support of this general 
exhortation every scholar must show a paper containing a 
guarantee that he is of a “ manliness, culture, and character” 
representative of the best in the State by which he is selected. : 
Of scholarship not a word. But the attributes picked out by 
the trustees compose as accurate an epitome as could be 
desired of the spirit of Mr. Rhodes’s recommendations. The 
character of the Committee, in many cases a triumvirate, is 
of a nature calculated to ensure loyalty to the principle of 
election. Almost without an exception, the Governors of the 
several States in America have shown eagerness to sit on 
the Committees; and there is certainly nothing in American 
politics to induce the belief that its representative politicians 
are likely to exaggerate intellectual above physical claims. 
At first, at any rate, a natural Chauvinism, which is marked 
nowhere more strongly than in America and Canada, wil] 
promote the selection of “ proper” men, on the same principle 
of motive as recently induced many of the nations, notably 
the Japanese, to send to Pekin the finest figures of men in 
their armies. 

At Oxford the associations of the word “graduate” have 
created some alarm that the scholars may demand more 
utilitarian and more advanced schools; may thus, at least 
in the lecture-room, miss the natural fellowship which it 
was Mr. Rhodes’s chief aim to foster; and may impose on 
Oxford extrinsic canons of educational culture. An Oxford 
“School of Hygiene,” a thing imagination boggles at, is 
quoted as the culminating menace, and the presence of a 
number of men absolved from College or University exami- 
nations on the ground that Mods. and Greats have nothing to 
teach them might be destructive both of dignity and disci- 
pline. Already some such difficulty has arisen, to the trouble 
of the College authorities. One scholar wishes to read for a 
Civil Service examination in Germany, and finds that he has 
no time to “waste” on Oxford schools. Another wishes to 
leave after a year, again on the ground of waste of time. 
This demand for a shortening of the three years’ course is 
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likely to be heard often. In the Colonies and in the United 
States, where to be librement occupé is to be idle, men think 
themselves loiterers if they are not making money a year or 
two before they come of age. If they delay in statu pupillari, 
they feel very much as a Lieutenant who has lost half a year’s 
seniority and allowed a junior “batch” to go by him. The 
necessity put on many of the scholars of spending vacations 
in England will add to this desire to cut short the period. 
Will Oxford be urged to organise a special two years’, or even 
one year’s, course? But these are questions, though of vital 
importance to the fulfilment of Mr. Rhodes’s desires, not yet 
critical, at least in their wider reference. The German 
scholars, after all, only come in in a codicil, and the larger 
issue may be postponed till it is seen whether there is justifi- 
cation for the alarms that the new “young Oxford” may 
include, as was first feared, backwoodsmen too rough, or, 
according to the later anticipation, physicists too special, for 
an old institution to absorb comfortably. 


The social arrangements at Oxford are admirably designed 
to carry out the principle of absorption. No College is to 
take more than five, and none less than two, scholars; and the 
distribution is to be made at first on some system of ballot. 
The scholars have been allotted a special Tribune of their own, 
who, to perfect the zeal of his advocacy for his new clients, 
has severed himself from all closer connections with his College. 
He will hold a brief for the scholars against the University 
if interests should at any time be supposed to clash. But the 
common possession of a Tribune, even if he includes in him- 
self the functions of tutor, censor, and friend, will not in any 
degree risk interference with social absorption; and it is to 
be hoped that any attempt to form an American or Colonial 
club will be resisted. Difficulties on the question of schools 
will be prolific of discussion between the representative of the 
scholars and the several Colleges; but within the last few 
years, as if in anticipation of the new development, consider- 
able elasticity has been given to the Oxford system. Research 
degrees are established, and study for them either in letters 
or science entails no compulsory obedience to the dictates of a 
syllabus. They are open, of course, only to graduates; but 
there is in preparation a scheme by which much wider recog- 
nition will be given to the graduate status, as defined in 
different parts of the world, and facilities, it is thought, may 
be offered for testing by examination in any one part of the 
Empire the fitness of scholars anxious to study research in 
another. Ultimately, and apart from this special object, the 
Selection Committees may prove an admirable instrument 
ready for any general scheme of educational co-ordination 
and comparison. 





THE CRIMINAL AS MAN. 
N one of the early chapters of the book which he began 
shortly before his death, and never finished, Stevenson 
has drawn a picture of a murderer arraigned in the dock 
before the “Hanging Judge,” Weir of Hermiston. The 
story of the “misbegotten caitiff’” whom Hermiston savagely 
sentences to death, jeering at his ugliness and paltriness, “ was 
one of disgrace and vice and cowardice, the very nakedness of 
crime; and the creature heard and it seemed at times as 
though he understood—as if at times he forgot the horror of 
the place he stood in, and remembered the shame of what had 
brought him there. He kept his head bowed and his hands 
clutched upon the rail: his hair dropped in his eyes, and 
at times he flung it back; and now he glanced about the 
audience in a sudden fellness of terror, and now looked in 
the face of his Judge and gulped. There was pinned about 
his throat a piece of dingy flannel...... With a trait of 
human nature that caught at the beholder’s breath, he was 
tending a sore throat.” 


‘It is a picture which may have occurred to the minds of 
some who have read the detuils of the extraordinary story 
pieced together before the Kilburn Coroner’s Court on Mon- 
day. The “Kensal Rise Tragedy,” as the newspapers have 
called it, isin some respects more remarkable even than the 
Moat Farm case, which, curiously enough, was occupying public 
attention just a year ago, shortly after the crime which came 
to light last week was committed. For although in essen- 
tial points the characters of the two criminals involved are 
alike, the man who ended his life last week rather than face 





the terror of prosecution dared more, and ran an evens 

risk, than the man who was executed last summer for a cri 
committed four years before. Crossman, the Kensal Ris 
criminal, like Dougal, his precursor in crime, seems to ha 
been a man who allowed nothing that this wozld holds 
stand in the way of his desire; to whom the Sixth Command, 
ment was an empty sound; who was not even afraid eis 
other men would have been shaken with terror, to realise da 
after day that he had committed the one great crime that 
cannot be concealed. He was a man of only thirty year 
yet he had gone through the ceremony of marriage with seven 
women, one of whom was happy enough to die a natural 
death ; five are still living; he took the life of one when she 
had not been married to him for a day. It is the means which 
he took to hide what would not be hidden which make his 
case remarkable. Actually living as he was at the time with 
another woman, it was imperative to get rid of the body of 
his victim. He thrust the body in a trunk, bought cement 
and poured it round it, and placed the trunk in a cupboard: 
there for nearly fifteen months it lay, until the suspicions of 
a lodger brought the police on the scene, when the may 
unable to escape, ended his life. 


If anything is certain, it is certain that there must hayg 
been something in the man that is not in ordinary me. 
something superhumanly courageous, perhaps; or was it dh 
almost unthinkable callousness that tonk him through the 
plain, humdrum details of everyday life for fifteen months 
after he knew what he had become? How many men willingly 
enter even the peacefullest of death chambers for the first 
time? Yet this man, not, as one must suppose, aghast with 
the horror of his new possession, was able actually to live in, 
and to admit others to, the house where murder shrieked at hin 
day after day and night after night for more than a year, 
Was he strong enough not to listen, or did he not hear? He 
must have heard at the end; but did it never happen long 
before the end came that he was driven screaming out of fy 
sleep by night, so that others knew that there was some reason 
why he must wake? Did he never catch a questioning glanes 
from a bystander by day,—a glance which to an innocent man 
would seem natural enough, but which to him meant suspicion 
of his horribly great secret? If he was able to go about the 
ordinary day’s work as ordinary men go, did he go aboutit 
always so that none of those whom he met instinctively 
differentiated him from themselves? Was he kind to 


, animals? Would he pat a dog, for instance, if it jumped up 


at him? He had to eat and to drink, and so to come, whea 
buying things to eat and to drink, into a stark, direct relation 
with the main, common facts of life. Did he wonder, when 
buying food and liquor, what those to whom he paid money 
would do if they knew all about him; how he stood in relation 
to the community in which he mixed every day? Ifa friend 
of one of the men and women whom he met day by day 
happened to die, would he feel and express sorrow with the 
friends who were left? Was there any emotion always deeply 
felt by the sane man of clear brain and clean soul which he 
could not or did not feel ? 


Stevenson’s picture of the criminal flinching before the 
“Hanging Judge,” knowing that he must die before his time, 
yet carefully tending so small a matter as a sore throat, 
suggests at least part of the answer. But has any writer 
come nearer to the right summing up of the whole matter, 
to the proper weighing of the straw in the balance that 
separates the condemned from the potential criminal, than 
Carlyle? “From the purpose of crime to the act of crime 
there is an abyss; wonderful to think of. The finger lies 
on the pistol; but the man is not yet a murderer: nay, his 
whole nature staggering at such consummation, is there not 4 
confused pause rather,—one last instant of possibility for him? 
Not yet a murderer; it is at the mercy of light trifles whether 
the most fixed idea may not yet become unfixed. One slight 
twitch of a muscle, the death-flash harsh; and he is it, and 
will for Eternity be it; and Earth has now become a penal 
Tartarus for him; his horizon girdled now, not with golden 
hope, but with red flames of remorse; voices from the depths 
of Nature sounding, Woe, woe on him!..... Of such stuff 
we are all made; on such powder-mines of bottomless guilt 
and criminality—‘if God restrained not,’ as is well said— 
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also read by some one whose finger once “lay. on the pistol,” 


for whom there was actually “one last instant of possibility” ; 
" who, that instant having passed, lived out his lifeas a man 
7 east guiltless of blood. He might, in a second of time, 
: ve become “it,” and “it” for “Eternity”; he did not. That 
otal moment does not, mercifully, come to many out of the 
millions of inhabitants of those lands where the Sixth Com- 
mandment has rung in men’s ears for centuries; but is it not 
miversally true, even of civilised communities, that hundreds 
of men innocent to-day of the greatest of crimes have at some 
time stood a8 Moses stood before he killed his enemy? “He 
looked this way and that way, and when he saw that there was 
no man, he slew the Egyptian, and hid him in the sand. 
They have “ looked this way and that way,” but have seen ten, 
ora hundred, or thousands of men watching them ; and, afraid 
of the men they saw, they have gone on their way ; they have 
not had to hear the questions that Moses heard, so that, filled 
with the same terror that is felt by the meanest criminal to- 
day, he “ feared, and said, Surely this thing is known.” 

Yet if the same man who gave to the Hebrew race those laws 
which have swayed hundreds of millions of men for thousands 
of years was also guilty of the greatest crime which those 
laws forbid, he has still always been thought of first and fore- 
most as a Man. His crime—unless we can argue that his 
people were at war with the people of Egypt, and that he 
slew as men slay in battle, without taint or stain of any 
sort on heart or conscience—was the same crime that has left 
other men since his day gazing at the inert clay which in a 
second of time has become theirs, the damnosa hereditas that 
the sudden blow has brought them without the easy sand of , 
an Egyptian desert to solve the deafening question: “ What 
will you do?”—yet he lived on, to be the great leader of his 
race and the founder of his race’s laws, Could any kind of 
modern prison-training, any offer of a second chance, give 
back to the man on whose forehead the Mark has been set 
some part of the aspirations of the happier man who has not 
been tempted? It is not easy to ask the question with hope 
or faith when contemplating such a life of crime as that which 
ended last week; for this was a case where the man seems to , 
have been choked by the criminal. Jekyll became Hyde for 
ever. The question admits of no direct proof or disproof; but 
one thing, at least, can never be given back to the man guilty 
of the greatest of crimes,—the outlook upon life and men which 
was his before, in Carlyle’s terrible language, he became “it” 
for “ Eternity.” 








FISHERS IN THE BAY. 
“[\HE Wight” is one of the few examples of an island | 
having the kind of symmetry which the old map- 
makers gave to their conception of the earth, and of the 
placing of its rivers and its seas. It is of the shape of an ace 
of diamonds, with its long axis pointing up and down the 
Channel. Much of the same orderly arrangement is found in 
the placing of its cliffs, its rivers, its strata, and its bays and 
promontories; and though the balance is not exactly even, 
the chances are that any striking natural feature at the west 
end of the island will be found repeated on the east. Each 
corner is nearly cut off from the main island by a river, the | 
one entering the Solent at Yarmouth, and the other at Bem- 
bridge; and both of these rivers bear the name of “ Yar.” 
The dazzling precipices of Scratchells Bay and Sun Corner | 
find their counterpart at the east end in the Culver | 
Cliffs, each having as its permanent inhabitants the falcon | 
and the raven; and the remarkable series of uptilted | 
strata of sands and earth of many colours in Alum Bay | 
on the west finds its match on the east at the base of | 
the beautiful curve of coast to which the neighbouring | 
precipice gives its local name. Round the cliff to the | 
right rise the sheer precipices of chalk. To the left the land 
drops gradually away to the foreland; at the feet of the cliff 
lies a long reef of limestone, just beneath the wash of the 
tide, and between the foreland and the precipices is a micro- 
cosm of the lands and waters, the bird and plant life, and the 
various fisheries of our largest Southern island. Seen from 
amidst the furze on a high jut of the red sand which forms 
one of the series of uptilted strata in the long, light evenings 
of the early spring, the bay looks like the beauteous frontier 
of some undiscovered island, waiting for the coming of the 
frst voyagers from across the glass-green sea. Not a sail is 








on the bay, not a figure upon the shore, not a ploughman 
in the fields on the back of the rolling downs. Only a faint 
lowing of sheep comes on the dying evening breeze, such as 
Ulysses and his crew heard faintly across the thyme-spread 
mountains where the Titan herdsman fed his flocks within 
sight of the Mediterranean waves. 

The hour marks the pause between day and twilight, and, 
in a larger way, the scene marks the interlude between the 
fisheries of the winter and the spring. For the moment the 
waters of the bay lie unbroken, silent, and alone. Only from 
the margin comes the waft of soothing rippling sound, the 
curl of the little waves upon the curves of the brown 
pebble bank, and the tinkling slide of the unnumbered grains 
of ocean’s beaded shore, the maris suavis allapsus, sleep-com- 
pelling, such as, wafted from the stream of Lethe, kept 
Morpheus ever in the land of dreams. From the foot of 
the cliff upon the right, the Gibraltar of the bay, the tide 
sweeps fast and broken over the underlying reefs, prolonging 
the curve of the land, until the smooth and gently heaving 
waters within resemble some vast translucent gem of polished 
aquamarine in a setting of rustic silver. In the centre of the 
bay are two fishers, both birds, and the larger a searce one. 
It is the great Northern diver, one of the largest of its tribe, 
elegantly shaped, and able to dive or fly in rivalry with any 
bird, which combines the power of swift motion deep below 
the surface of the sea and in the regions of air. In the 
morning it may have been fishing off the Nab Light, and in 
its subaqueous chase have encountered the terrifying sight 
of the lost submarine, lying like a dead whale on the sea- 
bottom, with human divers, in strange and hideous armour, 
staggering like gigantic crustaceans in the tide that raced 
around the spindle-shaped coffin of steel. In the quiet 
waters of the bay the bird enjoys its fishing undisturbed ; yet 
its immersions are long, and its prey either scarce or passing 
swift; for the bird remains below for two, or even three, 
minutes at a time in breathless pursuit of its evening meal. 
The other fisher is a razorbill, solitary and lonely, but which 
will soon join hundreds of other razorbills, and thousands of 
puffins, on the “ Main Bench” cliffs of Freshwater. 

Out on the left, where the reef is emerging, a score of wild 
ducks are quietly feeding, swimming over the shallow pools 
where the sea-wrack and zostera are floating, and dabbling, like 
farmyard ducks, for snails and the eggs of fishes and the larvae 
that feed upon the weed. By the time that the last of the black 
strings of cormorants has passed, which are following each 
other to their roosting-place in the cliffs across the mouth 
of the bay, all these ducks will fly inland to the fresh- 
water marshes, to drink, feed, and wash their feathers clear 
of the stain of salt water, and free their throats from 
the flavour of the brine. The lobsters have not yet come 
up in any number from the deeper reefs out further in the 
bay. They dislike the cold, and in heavy frosts are some- 
times found, like the rock-fish and the conger-eels, numbed 
and torpid when the tide recedes. When the sea’s tempera- 
ture rises they will soon come in from the outer ledge and 
burrow among the sea-turf beds and submarine lawns which 
the tides cover, and enjoy their summer “outing” by the 
shore. 

In one respect the fishes of the sea are like the fowls of 
the air. Some have fixed homes from which they never stray 
far. The rock-fish, the lobsters, the crabs, the prawns, the 
congers, and the sand-eels are among the number, and all 
these are permanent dwellers in the rock-planted jungles and 
crags which prolong below the water either arm of the bay. 
Others, and especially the “shoal” fish, such as herrings, 
mackerel, and sprats, are rovers round the coast, and as our 
bay lies somewhat far out in the channel, these multitudinous 
visitors, the “trippers” of the sea society, seldom visit its 
blue waters even in summer or autumn. Yet as we look 
over the azure are while its waters grow more trans- 
parent and more azure still as the cold white sun of early 
spring sinks to its couch in the clearing West, a dark, 
cloudlike shadow appears moving steadily behind the 
long ripples to the shore. It might be a mass of seaweed 
were it not so large, and it drifts on like seaweed too, till it 
reaches the back of the third wave from the beach, and there 
remains, gradually widening. By what seems an accident, a 
single fishing-boat appears round the corner of the bay, and 
on the summit of one of the sand cliffs a man appears and 
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stands gazing down into the waters below. He sees the cloud 
beneath, and signals with his arms to the distant boat. 
To pass from the general to the particular, this watcher had 
come by land, while the boat drifted round with the tide, to 
signal whether he saw such a cloud as that just noticed in the 
bay below. It is a shoal of grey mullet, which have come in 
with the tide, and are’ now feeding, scarcely the toss of a 
biscuit from the pebbles, on the seaweed which has washed in 
at the flood. The boat made for the point signalled, and as 
it came in the watcher scrambled down the cliff, a steep 
* chine,” set in the furze and bramble, and took the land-line 
brought by a booted fisherman splashing through the waves. 
The boat rowed rapidly round, and the other end of the seine 
was brought to shore. The net was then drawn until the 
mullet began to be sensible of the danger. One after another 
the brilliant fish charged the net, some overleaping it, others 
falling backwards; for mullet will not “mesh” themselves ; 
either they will jump over the seine, or else they must be 
dragged ashore. As the back of the net was within a few 
yards of the meeting of sea and shingle, two fishermen leaped 
from the boat, and standing up to their chests in water, held 
the net like a wall before their faces, while those on land made 
the last draught, and hauled scores of leaping mullet upon 
the pebbles. 

When this unfrequented bay is revisited after months or 
years of absence one fact is ever noted,—the steady and pro- 
gressive changes of the earth and the unaltering “ oneness” 
of the sea. The chalk cliffs crumble by slow degrees, or the 
waves wear them down at their base, while frost and wind 
consume the faces of the precipice. The sand-walls dis- 
integrate into myriads of grains, while the land-springs, 
after twelve months of rain, make the chalk and the marl into 
thick streams down-flowing to the shore. But the sea is the 
same for ever, changing in its moods, but otherwise unalter- 
able. The voices of the deep sound as they have sounded for 
a million years; over its waters the sea wind, “shrill child,” 
sings the same sea-song; and so long as its waters reflect the 
image of the sun by day, and of the stars by night, so long 
shall its elemental force abide, and its power be unabated. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHING AS A 
PROFESSION. 
[To tur Eprror or THE “‘ SpectaTor.”’] 

Sir,—As an interesting correspondence has been going on in 
your pages upon elementary-school teaching as a profession, 
and especially as to the advantages and disadvantages of it as 
a profession for ladies, it may not be useless to point out that 
there*is the possibility for ladies—and for men, too, if they 
can be found—to do a great work in the cause of primary 
education without adopting elementary-school teaching as a 
profession, and incurring all the difficulties which may be 
incident to so doing. 


By the 12th Article of the present Code (that of 1901) it is 
provided that in making up the maximum time constituting an 
attendance there may be reckoned time occupied by instruction 
in a large number of enumerated subjects, whether it is given in 
the school premises or elsewhere, and whether by the ordinary 
teachers of the school or by others, subject to certain conditions 
as to the approval of the inspector making appropriate entries on 
the time-table. The Article goes on to enumerate certain per- 
mitted subjects, such as drawing, manual instruction, science, 
cottage gardening, domestic economy, and adds the general 
words: “any other subject specially recognised by the Board for 
the purposes of this Article.” It is at once obvious that this 
Article opens a wide door into the elementary school for the 
entrance of outside teaching on a vast variety of important sub- 
jects; it offers an opportunity of great usefulness to many 
educated persons desirous of doing something to promote the 
good of those around them; and it promises to confer a great 
boon on the hard-worked school master or mistress. 

In many country parishes, and perhaps in town ones also, this 
scheme is already at work : and in some cases within my knowledge 
it appears to be very successful. The plan has many obvious ad- 
vantages. The change of place which it permits from, say, the 
village schoolroom to the squire’s or the parson’s garden or hall; 
the change which it involves from the tired daily teacher 
to some one not always immersed in school routine,—these 
tend to introduce a most useful variety into the monotony incident 
to the continuous teaching of all subjects by one or two teachers 
in one place, and every one must know how valuable such variety 


; a 
The provisions to which I have referred give scope for ¢ 
Nature-study of which we have lately heard a good deal: rr 
my knowledge walks in the fields and lanes are by some ‘Tedin 

made the ‘opportunities for teaching the school children 80 

thing of botany, of geology, of meteorology, and of the he. 0 
of maps. Such teaching given early to a child ma male 
all the difference between eyes and no eyes for the seat of life 
When the school is small, a lady may, with the assent of the 
Managers and the inspector, begin and carry on the work with ; 
any formality; in the case of larger schools and a larger cman 
of help, some arrangements for the co-ordination of the work 
would, no doubt, be required. cy 

There are a great many men and women of culti i 
scattered over the country who are desirous of hee 
fellows; and a widespread network of external school-hel “9 
would, if seems to me, confer the greatest benefits on the 
children, on the regular school teachers, and even on the exter] 
teachers themselves. In some ways the assistance rendered} 
this scheme would, I think, be greater even than by ladies 
adopting the profession of elementary-school teaching; for th 
irksomeness of such continuous teaching would, I suspect tell 
heavily on persons accustomed to a different social atmosphere 
and they would be in danger of losing that intellectual fresh. 
ness which would not be imperilled by the less exhaustip 
labours of an occasional teaeher. Of course, no steps a 
the kind suggested should be taken in any school without thg 
cordial approval of the teachers and Managers; but I trust 
that no head of a school would feel the introduction of such 
assistance into his school as any slur on his capacity or 
powers. The Principal of a University does not demur to the 
presence of Professors ; and the head of a large elementary school 
with a body of able external teachers giving their assistanco 
would be in a position not altogether incomparable to that of a 
University Principal. . 

A remark of great importance remains to be made. One of 
the greatest burthens on a single-handed teacher in a small 
school is the duty of giving instruction to the pupil-teachers 
after the children have gone home. The regulations generally 
in force render it incompetent for the master or mistress to 
delegate to a voluntary teacher some part of the instruction 
of the pupil-teachers; but great aid may be rendered by ex. 
ternal and voluntary teachers, especially. in subjects with which 
the master or mistress may not be specially familiar. And here, 
too,Il am not speaking from anticipation only, for as I write [ 
have in my eye two village.schools the pupil-teachers of which 
come from week to week to a lady and receive from her instruction 
in French and physics. I will add that some time ago a “Society 
for the Organisation of Volunteer Teaching in Elementary 
Schools” was formed, of which Miss Isabel Fry, of 8r Oxford and 
Cambridge Mansions, N.W., is the honorary secretary. 


—I am, Sir, &c., Epw. Fry, 
Failand. 


[Sir Edward Fry's most helpful suggestion will, we trust, 
bear abundant fruit. There are plenty of women, and nota 
few men, of position and leisure in the country who ar 
anxious to do something for the public good, but hardly 
know how to set about it. Here is an opportunity for 
philanthropic work in which the worker need have no mis 
givings as to whether he is really doing good. Help to the 
young mind can never pauperise. It should be noted, how: 
ever, that the original suggestion was not that ladies should 
become elementary-school teachers merely out of love of 
the work. Rather it was suggested that here was good and 
useful work at which well-educated women could earn a 
living.—Eb. Spectator. } 





(To tHe Epiror oF tHE “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—Without going into the question of the relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of elementary-school teaching as 
a profession, I should like to call attention to an anomaly that 
exists in the case of teachers trained for secondary schools 
who wish for employment in the elementary schools. It seems 
that the Board of Education, acting pursuant to the Hle- 
mentary Education Act, ignores any training but that given 
in the Elementary Training Colleges, while the Board of Educa- 
tion, acting pursuant to the Board of Education Act, recog: 
nises learning given by any of the Training Colleges named in 
Appendix D of the Order in Council for the Register of 
Teachers, and not only recognises it, but insists on it as 4 
condition of registration for secondary teachers. So it 
comes to pass that a high-school girl, wishing to become 
teacher, takes, we shall say, the Cambridge Higher Local Exami- 
nation and enters a Training College such as this. There she 
spends a year on purely professional work, and at the end of 
her course gains the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma, and is 
eligible, after experience, for admission to Column B of the 
Teachers’ Register. During her College course she has oppor 
tunity of teaching in elementary schools (and here I should 
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—— 
and devotion of the elementary teachers with whom I have 
come in contact in arranging this work for our students) ; she 
may conceive a liking for the work, so that she wishes, for this 
or other reasons, to teach in a London Board-school instead 
of going on the staff of a secondary school. But then she finds 
that before she can be a fully “ certificated” teacher (in the 
sense of the term used in the Elementary School Code) she 
must take the Board of Education certificate examination, and 
that even when she has passed this she will be called “un- 
trained.” Supposing she had a degree, she would be excused 
the certificate examination, but would still be labelled un- 
trained! Those who urge women who have had a high-school 
education to take up elementary work as a profession overlook 
this difficulty. It is surely natural that a woman who 
has been trained should .hesitate to enter a branch of the 
work where her training will be ignored, even if she has 
xo objection, as some have, to take the certificate examina- 
tiun.—I am, Sir, &c., Ciara CARPENTER. 
Datchelor Training College, Camberwell. 


(To THE Epitor oF THE “ Spectator.”’] 
Sir—I have been greatly interested in reading the corre- 
spondence on the above subject in your last two issues, and 
as an elemeutary teacher in a London school I feel I must 
yeply to your correspondent of March 19th in the same 
profession. In many points I entirely agree with her, but 
Iconsider that she has not sufficiently weighed the advan- 
tages of elementary teaching as a profession. (1) As to 
salaries —£80 a year is certainly not enough to enjoy life 
upon, though it may pay for existence—and here I might 
remark that not every one begins at even that—but if you 
compare this with the £1, or even 10s., a week earned by lady 
typewriters, then it seems to me the elementary teacher has 
the advantage. Also it must be taken into consideration 
that salaries increase as time goes on, and that a general 
improvement may be hoped for in the near future. (2) As to 
time—I think from seven to eight hours a day fairly repre- 
sents the time occupied by the work and its preparation, but 
Iconsider that all corrections could be done in school-time, 
unless the teacher herself happens to be especially weak or 
slow in some particular subject. But compare this time with 
the hours that a hospital nurse is on duty, and again I think 
the elementary teacher comes off the better. (3) As to the 
work itself—There is not the least doubt that the work is 
hard, and requires endless patience and perseverance; but 
surely its many compensations outweigh all this. No one 
who has tried the work can fail to realise the wide field that 
is opened for home-mission work. The very ignorance of the 
children is all the greater incentive for effort towards their 
enlightenment. (4) My experience, on the whole, points to 
anything but lack of appreciation on the part of the parents; 
but as most of the children at the school I am in pay a penny 
a week, that may perhaps partly account for it.—I am, Sir, &e., 
N. M. Berry 


(for three years a student at the Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College). 


{To THe Evitor or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—May I, as an elementary-school teacher, be allowed to 
express my entire approval of the letter on this subject in 
the Spectator of March 12th, and to give my reasons for 
feeling that your correspondent, “ An Elementary Teacher,” 
who writes in the subsequent issue (March 19th) does not 
represent the work and its conditions in a fair light ? 


I also spent some years at the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, 
after being educated at the Baker Street C.E. High School, and 
have had practical experience of elementary-school teaching. I 
cannot (like your correspondent) lay claim to experience of teach- 
ing in high schools, but having friends at work in both classes of 
schools, and also in private boarding-schools, I have some 
opportunity of comparing this with other branches of the teach- 
ing profession. I have no hesitation in saying that, on the 
whole, the profession comparés well with most of those open to 
and suitable for cultivated women. “An Elementary Teacher” 
compares the conditions chiefly with those under which high- 
sepoet teachers work, but I will ask your readers to take a wider 
iew, 

In the first letter quoted on the subject mention was made of 
the fact that many “ young women of the upper and middle 
classes ” were to be found as “nurses, typewriters, dressmakers, 
shop-assistants, ‘lady-helps,’ governesses, companions, and so 


should be made. To discuss whether a highly qualified teacher 
with a University degree and high-school experience would not 
be better off (with regard to material considerations) in a high 
school than an elementary school is beside the point. Such a 
one would only choose the lutter position if other considerations 
weighed more heavily with her than those of material advantage. 
But the class referred to cannot all find work in high schools, and 
I think any Head-Mistress would bear witness to the pathetic 
number of applications rejected each time there is a vacancy to 
be filled. Moreover, there are many with very average ability 
who, for intellectual or other reasons, are debarred from the 
University training so essential for the aspiring high-school 
teacher. To take your correspondent’s objections in order :— 
(1) The salaries.—These are certainly lower than those which 
a teacher with a degree can command in a high school, 
though many less qualified teachers, even in high schools, 
to say nothing of private schools, receive no more than the 
average elementary teacher. But I would remind the 
reader that the high-school teacher has had to pay for an 
expensive training herself, whereas the nation defrays a 
large part of the cost of the elementary teacher’s training, 
and she can, if she chooses, qualify herself with a very 
small outlay. It is only fair to consider this in comparing 
salaries. Other points not mentioned are that in 
elementary schools the demand for teachers is so great 
that no efficient teacher need fear lack of work; that in 
almost all cases (especially since the new order of things 
began) there is a definite scale of increase; and that, though 
a fully qualified teacher may begin with £70 (especially in 
a country place where living is cheap), she is more likely to 
begin with £80, or possibly £90, to say nothing of the im- 
provement in salaries which we may reasonably expect in 
the course of time, and which is already beginning to. be 
felt. Finally, the chance of a post as head is far greater 
than in high-school work. 


(2) As to time.—I think the first writer underrates the number 
of hours’ work. He gives the impression (I may mis- 
read him) that five to five and a half hours include the 
out-of-school work, which he rightly acknowledges to be 
necessary, whereas that is additional to the time mentioned. 
Perhaps your other correspondent is nearer the mark in 
the number of hours. Preparation of lessons is quite as 
necessary for the teacher in an elementary school as in a 
high school, and to suppose that this is not the case is a 
fallacy, though the preparation may not take quite so long, 
the work being of a less advanced nature. Corrections out 
of school hours are, however, generally speaking, purely 
voluntary on the teacher’s part. If we choose to do them, 
it is not fair to hold them up as one of the disadvantages 
under which we work. Many elementary teachers would 
not think of taking home corrections, whilst others prefer 
to doit. Let us own, then, that the hours are long, though 
not so long as those of many boarding-schools, or as those 
of some other professions; at least we have our whole 
Saturdays (worth any number of half-days) and our 
Sundays free. 

(3 and 4) The work and the parents.—I may have been particu- 
larly fortunate, or your correspondent particularly unfor- 
tunate, in the pupils and their parents who have come in 
our way. My experience of the children is, on the whole, that 
they are intensely interesting, and both interested and 
affectionate. The touching little presents one receives, 
both from the children, and through them from, their 
parents, do not point to want of appreciation. I never 
before heard of a teacher being “held up as an object of 
dislike and contempt” by a parent. True, there are some 
difficult children and dificult parents. I have even heard 
of such in connection with secondary schools. In either 
case I believe them to be the exception, not the rule, and I 
have received more than one proof of kindness and sym- 
pathy from parents. 


I should like to say more of the delights of the work, but dare 
not claim the space. Let me only conclude by saying that my 
experience is that whilst the work has its drawbacks and difficul- 
ties (what work which is worth doing has not ?), it is distinctly a 
profession to be commended to a large number of the women of 
the upper and middle classes who, whether by choice or of neces- 
sity, intend to earn their own living. 
—I an, Sir, &c., 


M. B. E. 


(To tue Epiron or tue ‘Sprcrator.”] 


Srr,—As a layman who has had much experience in the 
management of large schools, I have long held the opinion 
that teaching in elementary schools offers an excellent 
opening for well-educated ladies. I will give the career of 
one of these as a specimen of what may be accomplished by 
any intelligent and hard-working girl. My young friend left 
an excellent modern middle-class school at the age of 
seventeen, and was apprenticed as a pupil-teacher for two 
years under a London suburban School Board. Four after- 
noons in the week, and on Saturday morning, she was required 
to attend a “ Pupil-Teachers’ Centre,” where she studied the 
various subjects necessary for the Matriculation Examination 





forth”; and it is with these professions also that the comparison 
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she was taking part in teaching and school management. She 
was then examined for a King’s Scholarship, and, gaining a 
First Class, was admitted into one of the best of the Training 
Colleges, and during the two years she remained there she 
passed the Matriculation Examination. On leaving College 
she was appointed by the School Board to be an assistant- 
mistress at a salary of £85, and if she remains there for ten 
years, she will be receiving £160 a year. In what other 
calling can a woman of thirty-two obtain such a salary? If 
she is fortunate enough to be selected as a Head-Mistress, her 
stipend would probably rise to £250. Aptitude in teaching is 
the chief requisite. The teacher must have the power to keep 
a class of fifty girls in order, or there will be no progress and 
the teacher will become disheartened.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ScuooL ManaGeEr. 


(To tHe Epiror or THE “SprrcraTor.”] 


S1r,—My letter published in the Spectator on March 12th 
(signed “A Chairman of a School Management Section of a 
County Education Committee”) has produced an interesting 
and useful discussion, which will, I hope, bear fruit. Some of 
the adverse criticisms have been answered by some of the 
critics, or by supporters, whom I should like to thank, particu- 
larly Mr. Brocklehurst and Miss Louise Field. By way of 
general reply, however, the following points may perhaps be 
further emphasised. 

First, no one in his senses would suggest that elementary- 
school teaching is a profession for which every young lady or 
gentleman anxious for employment is suited. Buteven if the 
great majority of the class in question feel unable or unwilling 
to adopt it, we need not conclude that there are not many 
who could find in it congenial and useful occupation. Then 
as to the salaries. Mrs. Cope is of course, in principle, 
guite right to distinguish between the value of salaries with 
board and lodging and salaries without them. At the same 
time, a comparison of the salaries paid to clerks and (shall 
I say ?) curates with those paid to teachers is not altogether 
in favour of the former, especially having regard to the 
absence of pecuniary claims upon the latter, and of the need 
to keep up “appearances.” Moreover, the “independence ” 
of a teacher’s position, as contrasted with the trying position 
of hundreds of resident governesses and companions, ought 
not to be forgotten, as a considerable compensation for loss of 
board and lodging, even on Mrs. Cope’s somewhat high scale 
of 30s. a week. Salaries, too, should be regarded in the light 
of the maximum, no less than in that of the minimum, or 
commencing, amount; and there is the prospect of advance- 
ment. But, besides all this, the general answer would again 
seem to be that even if the financial attractions are not good 
enough for everybody, they may well be for somebody. There 
must be many young women of scanty means who take up 
some other kind of employment in order to eke them out: 
and the point is, why should not this particular kind of 
employment receive more attention than it hasdone? Again, 
as to the work and its difficulty. There is no question of 
rose colour. Difficult it may be, and wearisome, especially to 
some people,—most work is. But, making all allowances, is 
it so hard as to be deterrent?* In country schools, at any 
rate, the ordinary hours are from 9 to 12, and 1.30 (or 2) to 4 
(or 4.30); and this with free Saturdays, and also six to eight 
weeks’ regular holidays. 


Lastly, there is one point which, though only mentioned 
by one correspondent (“An Elementary Teacher”), and then 
only to be dismissed as of no consequence, is, in the opinion 
of some people, not to be so lightly treated,—viz., the 
question of social position. Your space is too valuable to 
permit a detailed treatment of this important matter, but one 
may fairly say that such difficulties will vary according to 
the particular circumstances of each case, depending as they do 
upon the character and disposition of the head or fellow teachers, 
the nature of the neighbourhood, and the tact and quality of the 
individual. One answer might be that there is considerable 
latitude at present in the choice of schools, and that if the 
choice has been made unfortunately, there need be litile delay 





* As to examinations ;—besides the recognised official examinations, the 
Elementary School Code, 1903 fates 3d.), which contains all necessary 
information, provides (Schedule IV.) that the Oxford or Cambridge (Junior) 





Local Examination is a sufficient qualification for ‘‘ pupil-teacher”’; and the 
same (Senior) Examination is equivalent to a KS. Examination,—i.e., qualifies 
for the post of “‘assistant-teacher,” carrying with it a commencing salary of | 
from £50 upwards, 





LT 
in finding another appointment. But there is a limit to this 
way of dealing with the case, And after all, probably the 
manner in which any one is treated depends chiefly upon 
himself or herself; and, at any rate, such difficulties will grow 
less and rarer in proportion as the social quality of teachers 
rises. 

If this correspondence has done, or may do, anything to 
bring about this latter result, by inducing young people of 
the right sort to become elementary-school teachers, it vill 
have fulfilled its object.—Thanking you, Sir, for allowing me 
in your columns to raise again a subject which has, I am 
quite aware, long engaged the attention of many persons well 
qualified to deal with it, I am, Sir, &ce., 

Hillfields, Burghfield, Reading. H. G. Wir, 


[With this interesting letter, and the others on the same 
subject published to-day, we must bring this correspondencg 
to a close.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





CHINESE LABOUR: A SOUTH AFRICAN VIEY, 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE “ SPEcTaToR.”] 
Sr1r,—I am sending you under separate cover a paper, the 
Midland News, with a letter of mine on Chinese labour and an 
article of its own upon the same subject. I hope you will do 
your best to keep this blight from our sorely stricken country, 
There is no doubt about the matter; the mine magnates mean 
to have the gold at as little cost to themselves, not caring 
in the least what becomes of the country after they have 
got the gold away. Thereisalso no doubt that there is labour 
enough, black and white; but they do not want it. They 
want machines, not men who reason. We heard nothing about 
Chinese in the Boer régime, for they knew too well it would 
not be allowed; but still we heard nothing about scarcity of 
labour then; now they have got more than they could have 
expected they still cry for more. No, they want to shirk 
the war-tax, and they will shirk it, for even if they get the 
Chinese, they are not going to get the work done any cheaper 
than they can get it done now. So they want to create a 
fictitious boom, and they are at their wits’ end to know how to 
do it. But that is not to pay the war-tax, it is only to get 
rid of bad scrip, for they have any amount of that stuff. When 
the war was over the natives and all other labour flocked back 
to the mines. What did they do? They at once began to tamper 
with the wages; and that was only done for a purpose best 
known to the mine magnates. We Colonists know well 
enough that if we want to lose the confidence of our farm 
servants, “natives,” we must begin to tamper with their wages, 
and the mine men know it quite as well as we do. They hadan 
object in view when they lowered the wage at the end of the 
war, and they have an object in view now, hence this move 
for Chinamen. They have the Executive of the Transvaal 
with them. Lord Milner seems quite to have lost his back- 
bone; he is in a fair way to lose all that we fought for; better 
the land had been left to the Dutch than that it should be 


| flooded by Chinese.—Hoping you will do your best to save us, 


I am, Sir, &c., D. C. Bowker. 
Doorn Berg, P.O. Tafelberg Station, C.C. 


[With the general conclusions of this letter we are in agree- 
ment, but we must not be held to endorse all the statements 
it contains. We do not think it fair to say that the mine- 
owners want to shirk the war-tax. That tax, however, should 
never huve been imposed on the Colony.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN LABOUR QUESTION. 
(To tHe EpiTor or THE ‘‘ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—The idea of indentured Chinese labour is most 
repugnant to those of us who are not “indentured” 
supporters of the Government. Free Chinese labour, if we 
stop to “think Imperially,” even if it were possible, would 
appear to be almost equally objectionable while the case for 
the absolute necessity of either is not proved. What is the 
alternative? If British labour is not available, or if economic 
conditions render it prohibitive, will you permit me to suggest 
the employment of the surplus labour of Europe? There is 
an enormous fund of it, and though perhaps the employment 
of “foreign devils” would not be popular, I venture to think 
it would be economically sound and politically wise,—always 
supposing our own peopleare not to be had. Let the question 
be considered apart from prejudice. Look at the United States 
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of America, whose commercial rivalry has been so much in- 
sisted upon by the advocates of fiscal reform. During the last 
eighty years 00 less than twenty million foreigners have 
emigrated thither, and only in the last statistical year over eight 
hundred thousand arrived, notwithstanding the immigration 
jaws, The United States has an enormous territory, and 
aires an enormous population. These people become con- 
tented and valuable citizens. The British Empire is more 
enormous, but its white population is not sufficiently large for 
safety even, and it is steadily losing ground as against the 
rapidly growing population of the United States, which has 
some eighty millions to our fifty-five : about equal to the com- 
pact population of Germany—our other serious rival—which 
also has gained over us of late years. Now political economy 
does nob care where population is made, and so far from being 
actuated by the narrow and unworthy motive of party politics 
unjustly attributed to the opponents of Chinese labour, I have 
hoped to see another America grow up in South Africa,— 
an America without its slavery and Civil War, and with as 
little of its colour question as may be. The latest figures 
show that in one year Italy alone sent forth nearly three 
hundred thousand emigrants, most of whom went to North 
and South America. Here is a field for cheap labour for the 
immediate needs of the mines, and with this friendly Govern- 
ment it could no doubt readily be tapped. Italians, too, 
would be admirably adapted to the work, as instance their 
employment on the mountain railways and tunnels on the 
Alps, and on the Nile barrage works. Austria-Hungary also 
sends forth an enormous contingent of emigrants, and other 
countries very large numbers. Here is as much cheap labour 
as Africa could absorb. It would be free and white, and its 
settlement in the country would result in rapid industrial 
development, opening up true and valuable markets, which 
would in turn attract and employ British labour. Is there 
any comparison between this prospect and that of Chinese 
labour? Johannesburg in the one case might become a 
Chicago; in the other little better than a West Indian island 
in the slavery days. The “poor mine” argument is not 
tenable. There is a stronger case for the London County 
Council employing Chinese labour to erect dwellings at a 
reasonable rent for our own London workmen, since it is the 
cost of labour which has so largely enhanced the cost of 
building. But we are a Western State, and we must follow 
Western ideals.—I am, Sir, &c., EVELYN ANSELL, 
[To tue Epiror or THE “ SPecTaToR.” | 
Sir,—I have not quite made up my mind to follow your 
guidance on the Chinese, as I have on the fiscal, question, but 
such a defence as is used in the leading article of Monday’s 
Times helps me to do so :—‘ They [the terms of the contract] 
involve also some restrictions such as confinement within 
certain boundaries: restrictions not greatly different in this 
respect from those which are enforced in most English public 
schools.” Really, if a responsible journal has to descend to 
such 9 defence as this, the case must be weak. It is hardly 
worth saying, but since when have the inhabitants of most 
English public schools been married men with wives and 
families? If there is no better defence for restricting the 
liberty of grown men than this—that they are only being 
treated as schoolboys (are they to be birched if they smoke 
opium ?)—then the case is a poor one. I suppose such sinful 
games as “Fan Tan” will be forbidden, and racquets (did 
you, Sir, ever play racquets, as I have done, with a China- 
man?) on Sunday.—I am, Sir, &c., 
B. A. CHARLESWORTH. 
Gunton Hall, Lowestoft, Suffolk. 





MR. GRANT AND THE TRANSVAAL LABOUR 
SHORTAGE. 
[To tar Epiror or THE “ Specrator,”} 

Siz,—In the Spectator of March 26th you quote, on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Asquith, from a statement made by Mr. William 
Grant before the Transvaal Labour Commission to the effect 
that in his opinion “the fuli requirements of the mining 
industry can be met from the population of the Transvaal 
and adjacent territories.” Might I suggest that Mr. Asquith 
and yourself should pursue Mr. Grant’s evidence a little 
further? The passage quoted by Mr. Asquith in the House 
of Commons was taken from Mr. Grant’s evidence in chief, 








which, in common with that of all other witnesses before 
the Labour Commission, was handed in in writing as a 
basis of examination. Mr. Grant stated before the Com- 
mission that he had committed this opinion to paper in 
January, 1903. His opinions on the subject, however, appear 
to have received considerable modification as the course of the 
Labour Commission revealed the gravity and magnitude of 
the labour shortage. If you will turn to the minutes of evi- 
dence (Blue-book, Cd. 1,897, p. 858), you will find that Mr. 
Grant’s last words to the Commission were that the circum- 
stances had altered very much since his first statement that 
the requirements of the mining industry could be met locally; 
that, taking all the circumstances into consideration, he was 
of opinion there would be the greatest difficulty in obtaining 
labour; and that as to the requirements being met, he 
“should say not, unless there was a material change in the native 
world throughout the Continent.” Mr. Grant’s testimony is 
one of so much importance that I trust you will allow me to 
draw attention to his final verdict on the question of the 
shortage.—I am, Sir, &c., VioLtet R. Marxuam. 
Tapton House, Chesterfield. 





THE AUSTRALIAN BELECTIONS. 
[To tue Eprtok or THE “SpEctator.’’] 

S1r,—In your issue of December 26th, 1903, you call attention 
to the increase which has taken place in the numbers of the 
Labour party in both Houses of the Australian Parliament; 
but your comment that Victoria “is one of the chief con- 
tributors to the increase” is somewhat incorrect. So far as 
the Senate is concerned, last December four Victorian 
Members were elected,—Messrs. Trenwith, Best, Finlay, and 
Styles. Two of these, Senators Best and Styles, were retiring 
Members who were re-elected. Senator Finlay won the 
Labour party’s seat lost by Mr. Barrett, who was unseated ; 
whilst Senator Trenwith, who some years ago was the leader 
of the Victorian Labour party in the State House, but who 
has severed his connection with the official Labour party for 
some years, succeeded to the seat vacated by Senator Robert 
Reid. So far as the Victorian Labour party’s representation 
in the House of Representatives is concerned, there has been 
no change in numbers or Members. The heavy vote cast in 
the Victorian country districts for the Labour candidates for 
the Senate would seem a most emphatic contradiction of your 
suggestion that the Labour movement there is confined to the 
artisan and city classes. This heavy country Labour vote was 
the most remarkable feature of the elections, so far as Victoria 
isconcerned. That the Australian Labour party, as such, ask 
for a high tariff is, moreover, hardly correct. The Labour 
party in Victoria certainly do, but not the Australian Labour 
party ; and the speeches of Mr. Pearce (Western Australia) in 
the Senate, and Messrs. Page (Queensland) and Hughes (New 
South Wales) in the House of Representatives, are favourable 
examples to the contrary. So far as the Labour party’s ideas 
of direct taxation are concerned, they are well exemplified in 
the existing New South Wales, South Australian, and New 
Zealand Land-taxes, which fall, not, as you suggest, on lands 
beneficially occupied, but on all lands in town or country 
occupied or not occupied, according to their unimproved or 
ground-rent value. Let me say, in conclusion, that it is un- 
fair to saddle the Labour party with “objecting to public 
burdens and insisting upon public benefits.” The Custom- 
house in Australia is the main source of revenue. Excluding 
the contributions made by consumers of liquor and narcotics, 
averaging about £1 per head of our Victorian population, our 
other Custom taxes (falling mostly on necessaries) average 
about £1 per head over the Victorian population, as against 
a fractional part of that amount contributed through the 
Custom-house on taxes falling on articles other than liquor 
and narcotics in the United Kingdom. This means that the 
Victorian, and indeed the Australian, working man is more 
heavily taxed than his brother in the United Kingdom. 
Our contributions to the revenue by way of direct taxation 
are, it must be admitted, insignificant compared to the direct 
taxation of the United Kingdom. The Labour party through- 
out Australia is unanimous in demanding an increase in nearly 
all these last-mentioned taxes. They are not, however, 
unanimous in expressing a wish for a reduction of their 
Custom-house burdens,—many sharing with Mr. Chamber- 
lain the belief that the more they are taxed the richer they will 
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grow. The objection to public burdens in the shape of direct 
taxation (coupled with a desire for public benefits in the shape 
of railways and irrigation works) comes not unnaturally from 
the landowners and other classes not in sympathy with the 
Labour party. As for Imperialism, the fact of the victories 
won in South Africa being followed by.the decision of the 
temporary Government of the Transvaal to import Asiatic 
labour under conditions so utterly repugnant to our hopes and 
ideals will make Australia, not possibly less loyal, but will 
cause her to give less unquestioning loyalty when next she is 
invited to bear a share, however small, of the burdens of 
Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., Frank H. G. Cornnwatt. 
Ludstone Chambers, 352 Collins Street, Melbourne. 





THE PUBLIC-HOUSE TRUST MOVEMENT IN 
AUSTRALIA. 
[To rue Eprror oF THE “SpEcrator.”] 
Srr,—In your article in the Spectator of December 5th, 1903, “A 
Great Social Reform,” on the Public-House Trust movement, 
you say: “The same idea is ‘catching on’ in various parts of 
South Africa, Australasia, and Canada.” Isend you herewith a 
copy of a little pamphlet I reprinted from the denmark Pioneer, 
which will show you that the Renmark Hotel was opened on 
March 8th, 1896, under a local public Trust, and I believe it 
was the first of the kind in the British Empire. As its 
initiator, I should like you to make known through your 
widely read journal that this was so, if correct. Since the 
publication of the pamphlet a few years ago, new premises 
have been erected and the management greatly improved, 
mainly through the exertions of Mr. A. O. Pike, the present 
secretary of the Hotel Committee.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Renmark, South Australia. Curis. J. ASHWELL. 





IMPORTS AND EMPLOYMENT. 
[To THe EpiTor or THE “ SpectTaTor.”’] 
S1r,—It is said that the idea that an increase in the imports 
of manufactured articles causes loss of employment to our 
working class has taken hold of our workmen, and is causing 
many of them to lean towards Protection. I think that the 
following table shows that this argument, advanced by Mr. 
Chamberlain in his Greenock speech, and since then elaborated 
and developed, is founded on a misapprehension of fact :— 


Imports of 
Percentage of Manufactured 
Year, Members of aud Partly 
Trade-Unions Manufactured 
Out of Work. Goods, 
Million £ 
ye ec 849 
TG: -hackecdssnee 82°9 
WO - disenctsines 83°4 
re 814 
i rere 82°4 
reer 93:2 
i rere 100°8 
271 98°2 
35 97°6 
63 98°9 
75 98:1 
69 101°7 
5'8 107°7 
3°4 117°6 
3°5 123'8 
30 12571 
2°4 135°9 
2°9 145°2 
38 142°7 
4°4 148°9 





The foregoing table seems to indicate that an increase of 
imported manufactures corresponds with an increase of home 
employment. For according to Mr. A. L. Bowley in his 
work on “ National Progress in Wealth and Trade,” employ- 
ment was bad in the years 1884 to 1887; and we find that in 
those years the imports of manufactured goods remained 
stationary, or declined to a trifling extent, falling from 
£849 millions in 1883 to £82°4 millions in 1887, Employ- 
ment, he says, was good in 1889 to 1891, when the imports of 
manufactures rose to about £190,000,000. It was bad in 
1892 to 1894, when the imports of manufactures remained 
stationary ; and good from 1896 to 1901, when the imports of 
manufactures rose as high as £145,000,000. These results 
would be expected if, as seems to be the case, increased 
imports of manufactures are the result of increased employ- 


and if they have their origin in the fairly obvions fact that 
when trade is good the working men, with other classes, have 
money in their pockets, which they spend partly among their 
countrymen at home, and partly in buying such goods ag 
they fancy from abroad.—I am, Sir, &c., 


W. R. M 
1 Princes Gardens. ae 


[That is undoubtedly the case. Since, also, trade’ jg an 
exchange, foreign imports may, from one point of view, be 
regarded as orders to manufacture goods with which to pay 
for such imports, and so orders to employ workmen,—Ep, 
Spectator. ] 





M. COMBES AND THE CONGREGATIONS, 
‘ [To THE Eprtor oF THE “ SPEcTaTor.’’} 

Srr,—It has been said that “we must meet intolerance wit’ 
tolerance,” and I am sure that these words express the view of 
the Spectator with regard to M. Combes’s treatment of the 
Congregations. There is also a point to be remembered 
with regard to persecution,—that it invariably injures others 
besides the class it is aimed at. You remark in last Satuy. 
day’s issue that “the only effectual way of combating an 
injurious religious belief is to substitute a better.” The 
Société Evangélique de France, of which that great and 
broad-minded teacher, Eugéne Bercier, was an active member, 
has for seventy years past been working quietly and faithfully 
to do this very thing. An unexpected and widely spreading 
demand for enlightened spiritual teaching amongst the 
peasants of Central France has for the last six years taxed 
its resources to the uttermost. At this critical time 
M. Combes’s tax upon buildings belonging to Associations 
(“la loi sur les Associations”), aimed at the Roman Catholic 
Orders, falls heavily upon this inoffensive Society of Protestants 
and obliges it to pay a sum of £1,200 to the Government, 
Oh, how gladly some of our good and rich men would help the 
Society in its hour of need if only they could know the cir. 

cumstances !—I am, Sir, &c., Eien G. Hitt, 
Hampstead Local Secretary for the 

Société Evang‘lique, 


Grove Cottage, Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 





THE “DAILY NEWS” AND MR. CAMPBELL. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “‘SPEcTATOR.”’ | 
Srr,—In the Spectator of March 26th there appeared 
paragraph referring to certain “senseless and vulgar attacks” 
on the Rev. R. J. Campbell on the ground of his presentation 
to Court by the Bishop of London. It is suggested that 
some one sought to dissociate Nonconformity from loyalty, 
and the culprit is indicated in the closing sentence, which 
calls upon the Daily News to apologise to Mr. Campbell. It 
is, I imagine, the desire of the Spectator to be exact even when 
it cannot be friendly; but it is difficult to believe that this 
gross misrepresentation is the result of mere negligence. I 
enclose extracts from the Daily News covering everything 
which it said on the subject of Mr. Campbell. They show 
that our criticism had nothing whatever to do with the 
presentation at Court. It was concerned solely with Mr. 
Campbell’s statement that he had “little confidence in the 
Liberal party,” coupled with the fact of his interview with 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour. Only once was the 
presentation at Court referred to, and then in the following 
terms :—‘ Finally we may perhaps suggest to Mr. Campbell 
that his consciousness of Anglican tyranny is a little difficult 
to reconcile with his introduction at the Court of King 
Edward under the wing of the Bishop of London, one of the 
prime authors of the Acts under which Nonconformists are 
to-day being sent to prison.” It will be seen, therefore, that 
the Spectator first ignores the entire ground of criticism, and 
then distorts a single sentence on a mere point of propriety 
into an expression of disloyalty. I leave your readers to 
decide who has been guilty of “ senseless and vulgar attacks,” 
and from whom apologies are due.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. G. GARDINER. 
“ Daily News” Office, Bouverie Street, E.C. 


[The attempt of the Daily News to twist our general 
observations into an accusation against it of disloyalty will 
not bear examination. We had no wish to make any such 
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anderen di h, though it was 
ble person reading our paragraph, thoug 
nonin re would imagine that we intended to do 
go, But though we did not, and do not, accuse the Daily 
News of disloyalty, the general effect of its sneers at Mr. 
Campbell would, we felt, have the effect described by one 
of its own correspondents whose letter, protesting against 
the Daily News article on Mr. Campbell, and signed “ Free 
Churchman,” appeared in its issue of March 23rd. Here 
are “ Free Churchman’s”” own words :—“ As for Mr. 
Campbell's presentation to the Sovereign, since when 
has it been an article of faith with Nonconformists that 
their representatives. must needs be more disloyal than 
Anglican Churchmen, or that differences of religious opinion 
must make friendship impossible between professing Chris- 
tians? Was not Mr. Price Hughes himself formally 
resented at Court?” This letter, we may mention, was 
published by the Daily News without protest, note, or 
comment of any kind, though its tone is far stronger than 
that of our paragraph. We are satisfied to leave our readers 
to determine whether the attacks made on Mr. Campbell were 
or were not “senseless and vulgar.” If the Daily News, 
instead of finding an imaginary charge of disloyalty against 
iteelf in our remarks, had, as we suggested, frankly apologised 
to Mr. Campbell for its personal attack on him, it would have 
done nothing to lower itself in the opinion of men of good 
sense and good feeling, whether Nonconformists or Church- 


men.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE OVER-REPRESENTATION OF HOME-RULE 
IN IRELAND. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Will you permit me to show how unfairly to Irish 
Unionists the Irish representation is apportioned? And let 
me say that if there is te be over-representation at all, there 
should not be over-represeatation of the majority. Yet so it 
is in Ireland. Home-rule Kerry, with 23,242 electors, and 
Tipperary, with 22,979, return each as many Members as 
Unionist Belfast, with its 44,528 electors. Then the four 
boroughs of Waterford, Galway, Newry, and Kilkenny, with 
a total electorate of 9,401, return between them as many 
Members as Belfast. Then compare the average 6,600 of the 
seven constituencies of Co. Cork with the average 8,500 of 
Antrim’s four constituencies. Co. Longford returns two 
Members, though its total electorate would be greatly over- 
represented by one. In short, the twenty Unionist con- 
stituencies average 8,030, the eighty-three Home-rule 6,480, 
electors. At the Cape the representation is being adjusted so 
as to give the Progressives their fair share of seats. When 
will the Irish house be set in order ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
AN OLD CROMWELLIAN. 

{Exactly. Yet a Government who call themselves Unionists 
refuse to adjust this great wrong. They have Unionism on 
their lips when they wish to taunt those who insist that the 
policy of Free-trade which has made the Empire great and 
prosperous shall not be abandoned; but when they are asked 
to make the Union secure by reducing the over-representation 
of Ireland their Unionism shrinks to zero. This is a betrayal 
of their trust which we believe is being noted by thousands 
of Unionists quite irrespective of their views on the fiscal 
question. The Government could find time to pass the Irish 
Land Purchase Bill, but not to doelectoral justice to England, 
which is as much under-represented as Ireland is over- 
represented. Yet we who refuse to let this betrayal of the 
cause we have at heart be passed over in silence are denounced 
as untrue to Unionism.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





HORSEMANSHIP IN ENGLAND. 
{To tue Eprror or THE ‘‘ SpEctaTor.’’] 
Sir,—May I be allowed to take exception to the concluding 
sentence of your interesting article on “The World's Riding 
Animals” (Spectator, March 26th)? You say: “ A time seems 
close at hand when horsemanship will be confined to Colonial- 
bred Englishmen, and to a very limited number who can 
either afford to hunt or who are artificially trained in the 
Army.” One has only to visit Wimbledon or Tooting Com- 
mon, or Battersea Park, any morning, or more especially on 
a Saturday afternoon, to discover that this statement is not 
applicable to South London at least. Numbers of young men 
on horseback are to be seen on the riding tracks there, and 





several whom I know take a keen interest in horsemanship, 
though we can neither “afford to hunt” nor are we “ artificially 
trained in the Army.” A well-known riding-master in South 
London has given me his opinion that the war greatly 
stimulated a love of riding among young men at home, and I 
am sure this has been due in many cases to the demonstrated 
folly of the policy which dictated the notorious “ unmounted- 
men-preferred ” telegram.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EMBRYO HORSEMAN. 


[We are delighted to read our correspondent’s letter, 
and to note the hope he holds out that our statement was too 
pessimistic. We fear, however—we say it with regret—that 
the expense of keeping riding horses in England, now that 
the necessity for riding has disappeared, will more and more 
tend to make horsemanship the pastime of the rich, That no 
more manly, healthy, and delightful exercise exists we are 
fully convinced.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE ART OF PRAISE. 
[To THe Eprtor oF THE ‘ SpEecTaTorR.’’] 
Str,—I am not sure that I ought to cavil in the smallest 
degree at the review of my book on “Henry J. Wood” in 
the Spectator of March 26th, since the reviewer incidentally 
attributes to me at least two of the sovereign virtues of a 
biographer,—enthusiasm for my subject, and candour. At 
the same time, there are one or two considerations which 
seem to call forareply. When your reviewer suggests that 
my projected series violates the canons of contemporary 
biography, I console myself with the knowledge that I am 
sinning in very respectable company. In Germany, which 
is certainly in advance of us as regards musical litera- 
ture, there exist several series devoted to living musicians, 
which seem to supply exactly the requirements of an 
intelligent and inquiring musical public. In offering to 
British readers a similar series, I have no doubt whatever 
that I am continuing that “good service in the cause of 
musical enlightenment ” to which “C. L. G.” kindly refers in 
his review. Again, his contention that biographies should 
not be written by personal friends involves the condemnation 
of many standard works of this class. I seem also to recollect 
several biographies of this desription which have appeared 
too recently to have attained as yet to classic celebrity. The 
remainder of “C. L. G.’s” article embodies an illogical 
indictment of the whole practice of contemporary biography,— 
illogical because, while condemning the eulogy of living men, 
lest it should turn their heads, or exasperate the minority of 
their disparagers, he admits that praise is permissible in an 
article or review, but becomes dangerous in book-form. Why, 
if a man has earned success, should it be more dangerous to 
speak of it between cloth boards than between the paper covers 
of a review? At the conclusion of his article “ C. L. G.” seems 
to suggest that a man’s fitness for biographical purposes 
might be fixed by a kind of “greatest age” competition. 
Who is to determine this eventful moment in a man’s career ? 
“©. L. G.” is evidently of opinion that eighty is a more 
suitable age than thirty-four. But surely the question must 
depend on the degree of interest a man has awakened in the 
public mind. If he has attained greatness in his own line 
at thirty-five, why should it be necessary to wait until he is an 
octogenarian before having the courage to say so? Nor is 
there anything unnatural in that future multiplication of 
biographies which “C. L. G.” foretells with an alarmist’s pen. 
In these days of rapid reading and rapid living a man may 
well have his biography written as often as he has his photo- 
graph taken, provided the public interest creates a demand 
for either article. Yet, for my publisher's sake, I trust no 
one will attempt a second Life of Henry J. Wood before he 
has reached the period indicated by the reviewer: the mystic 
age of forty-three.—I am, Sir, &e., Rosa NEWMARCH. 
52 Campden Hill Square, W. 


[Mrs. Newmarch does not convince us that “ C. L. G.” took 
up untenable ground, but we admire her boldness in not 
flinching from the prospect of men having their biographies 
written as often as they have their photographs taken. An 
awful picture rises up before us of the frequent street-sign in 
the city of the future: “Smith, High-Class Biographer. Our 
biographies invariably give satisfaction, and are executed with 
attention and despatch. Full-lengths of ladies and children a 
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speciality. Special terms for annual biographies.” Seriously, 
we do not desire to see the biographer put on the same level 
as the photographer.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


“HE GOETH BY ME, AND I SEE HIM NOT.” 
(axixnra yap 40ec.) 
LiFe is a game of hide-and-seek. 
We played it first, unskilled and weak, 
And when we hid, for all our care, 
He came at once and found us there. 


And so through youth we played it still, 
And hid from Him, and had our will; 
Only He found us slower then, 

We had the strength, the skill of men. 


And next it was His turn to hide: 
And was it carelessness or pride? 
Was He so quick or we so blind ? 

We sought Him and we could not find. 


And we are old, and still we play, 
But have not found Him, and to-day 
The game is only not despair 
Because we know He must be there. 
HueH MAcNAGHTEN. 








BOOKS. 


THE REGENERATION OF IRELAND.* 

WHEN a creator tells of his work his book must have an 
interest beyond literature. It becomes an authentic document, 
the voice of one having authority; and when we find a worker 
who has the ability and the inclination to tell of what has been 
accomplished, it behoves us to give him an attentive audience. 
Many books have been written about Ireland, but few can 
have the value or the fascination of this record of an attempt 
to reconstruct an old country and to revitalise an ancient 
society. Sir Horace Plunkett has wisely declined to write a 
detailed chronicle. He deals less with results, which may be 
read in the publications of his Department, than with the 
organic principles on which his experiments are based. His 
aim has been, in the first place, to diagnose the Irish problem 
of to-day, looking below the wars of factions and creeds to the 
essential qualities of the people; and, in the second place, to 
propound a theory of reform and sketch the first attempts to 
realise it. 

“The conviction has been more and more borne in upon the 
Irish mind that the most important part of the work of re- 
generating Ireland must necessarily be done by Irishmen in 
Ireland.” This is the first result of his diagnosis. True 
reform must be organic; remedies must not be superimposed 
from without, but must spring from within, the fruit of a 
strengthening and quickening of the national spirit. Ina 
very interesting chapter the author analyses the old root of 
bitterness, the historical English attitude to Ireland, which 
produced an Irish misunderstanding of English policy that 
was nearly as grave as the English misunderstanding of the 
Irish character. “In my view,” he says, “ Anglo-Irish history 
is for Englishmen to remember, for Irishmen to forget.” But 
still more serious was the Irish misunderstanding of them- 
selves, which led to apathy and hopelessness on the one side, 
and the ready acceptance of quack remedies on the other. 
Trish policy was too prone to be retrospective, and, living on the 
wrongs of the past, to have no eye for the direct needs of the 
present. Now in all complex national problems there is some 
particular centre of gravity, and in the case of a backward, 
und even more of a misgoverned and embittered, nation it is 
generally to be found in the economic aspect. It is not the 
whole problem, but it is that part of it where to find a solution 
is to be more than half way to the final settlement. Moreover, 
it is that part of Ireland’s case which England has most con- 
spicuously misunderstood, because, being overlaid with irrele- 
vant political issues, it has never been put clearly before 
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her. This economic problem, again, has one phase of chief 
importance. The rural districts are the centre of Irish distregg 
and the most typically Irish life. In them the longest steps 
must be taken in the process of bringing all Ireland into line 
with modern progress. A constructive Irish statesmanship 
must deal in the first place with the country population; not 
only with the tenure of land (which is only the formal side of 
the question), but with the introduction of progressive agri- 
cultural methods, the creation of rural industries, the improve. 
ment of home life, which is the surest preventive of emigration, 
and with all the thousand-and-one details which make up rural 
society. 





Such is the problem, and Sir Horace Plunkett in several 
illuminating chapters discusses the main difficulties in jts 
solution. Chief of these is politics, “the belief that any legis. 
lation or any legislature can provide an escape from the 
physical and mental toil imposed through our first parents 
on all nations for all time.” This confidence in the efficacy of 
a political reform to remove all the ills of the land has turned 
into the channels of barren agitation energies which might 
have been far better employed in the work of practical 
amelioration. Both parties, the author thinks, are coming 
to recognise this truth. “The mere substitution of a 
positive Irish policy for a negative anti-English policy 
will elevate the whole range of Nationalist political activity 
in and out of Ireland.’ On the religious question Sir 
Horace Plunkett writes with insight, and, what is much 
more uncommon, perfect fairness. Undoubtedly in the 
past the Roman Church in Ireland has done much to 
hamper economic development and to weaken the vitality of 
the race by confining it within bonds against which human 
nature rebels. But this mischief was largely forced upon that 
Church by historical causes, and to-day many of the most 
prominent ecclesiastics are alive to the fact that the good of 
the Church can never be found in the weakness of the people, 
and are prepared to co-operate loyally in the work of national 
regeneration. Lastly, there has been the difficulty of defec- 
tive education, the fact that there has been no great national 
centre of thought, Trinity being the University of a class, and 
Maynooth in substance a Technical College. Industrial life 
can only be built on the foundation of industrial education, 
and so far in Ireland, while the want has been felt, there have 
been no means to meet it. These three bonds—politics, 
religion, and a defective education—have bound her in the 
past. Having got no comfort from her old creeds, she must 
recast the foundations of her faith. It is precisely the 
problem which faced Scotland after the Forty-five showed 
her that no help could be got from without. She turned back 
upon herself, and through the uneventful years of the middle 
eighteenth century built up slowly a commercial, educational, 
and social fabric of her own. So, too, with Ireland :— 

“We have been too long a prey to that deep delusion, which, 
because the ills of the country we love were in past days largely 
caused from without, bids us look to the same source for their 
The field for that great work is clear of at least the 
worst of its many historic encumbrances. Ireland must be re- 
created from within. The main work must be done in Ireland, 
and the centre of interest must be Ireland. When Irishmen 
realise this truth, the splendid human power of their country, so 
much of which now runs idly or disastrously to waste, will be 
utilised ; and we may then look with confidence for the founda- 
tion of a fabric of Irish prosperity, framed in constructive 
thought, and Jaid enduringly in human character.” 

To make use of the new conviction was the task of Sir 
Horace Plunkett and those associated with him. Much was 
meantime being done by other agencies, notably by the Gaelic 
League, to the excellence of whose work he pays generous 
tribute. His own business was not with the poetry of Irish 
literature and tradition, but with the prose of economic fact, 
which he saw to be the basis of any lasting reform. One 
national trait came to his assistance. The Irish people 
have in a high degree the “ associative” qualities; the in- 
dividual may be ineffective, but the group is a force. “If, 
owing to our deficiency in the individualistic qualities of the 
English, we cannot at this stage hope to produce many types 
of the ‘economic man’ of the economists, we think we see 
our way to provide, as a substitute, the economic association.” 
“Organised self-help.” The phrase sums up the principle 
on which Sir Horace Plunkett and his friends have conducted 
their experiment. We do not propose to retell the story of the 





* Treland in the New Century. By the Right Hon. Sir Horace Plunkett, 
K.C.V.0., F.B.S, London: John Murray. [5s. net. ] 


movement from its first beginnings in the Irish Agricultural 
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tion Society (which now represents nearly half-a- 


a avon), through the deliberations of the Recess 
pe own to the formation of the Irish Depart- 


t of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. We would 
*- very one to read the story for himself in 
his book, OF, better still, in the many publications of the 
pd tment, Nothing could be more admirable than the 
yt which the reformers have gone to the root of 
jae and sought remedies for distress, not in subsidies 
° artificial assistance, but in a far-reaching scheme of 
siacational and moral reform. No more interesting essay in 
constructive statesmanship has been published iu our time. 
It is primarily, as we have said, an exposition of principles 
rather than a summary of results, for the work is still in its 
infancy, and requires rather a diagnosis of its problems than a 
history of its successes. But some day, we hope, Sir Horace 
Plunkett may write a book like Lord Milner’s England in 
Byypt, in which he will have no need to argue his case, but 
merely to report accomplishment. Meanwhile we are grateful 
to him for a luminous and engrossing book, full of that 
enlightened optimism which is the first requisite of a reforming 


statesman. 


recom mend e 





A PLAY OF ARISTOPHANES.* 

Tar Thesmophoriazusae is not one of Aristophanes’s most 
renowned comedies. It has not the lyrical beauty of the 

Clouds; it is not as profound in criticism as the Frogs. Yet 
it is eminently characteristic of the poet. As you read it, you 
listen alternately, in Heine’s phrase, to the song of nightin- 
gales and to the chattering of apes. Maybe the chattering 
predominates; yet the imagination of Aristophanes is always 
finely inspired, and there is scarce a line whose humour has 
lost its meaning, or whose wit has faded into insipidity. The 
title, moreover, and the occasion suggest returning spring and 
the reawakened earth. At the great festival of Demeter the 
Athenian women worshipped the goddess who carpeted the 
meadows with flowers :— 

pode xol xpoxov 40 ta xard 

Acieaw” che paercenov nal cryarrloas Hd veensvbov 

vapriaooy 6. 
And the first words of the play express a longing for 
the spring: "Q Zcd, xsasdav apa were Pavgoerast, says Mnesi- 
lochus. “ Will the swallow never come?” But, after all, 
the real purpose of the play is to burlesque Euripides, and the 
poet soon loses sight of the sacred Thesmophoria. 

The plot is simple and easily intelligible. Euripides has 
heard that on the third day of the festival, “when women 
have most leisure,” he is to be tried and punished for the 
lerocity wherewith he has attacked the female sex. He there- 
fore asks Agathon to disguise himself as a woman, which is 
easy, and to plead his colleague’s case. Agathon is pictured, 
in an immortal scene, as the very type and exemplar of the 
aesthetic poet. His effeminate garb, says he, corresponds to 
the nature of the odes which he is moulding, and which he 
cannot shape “until they are warmed and softened in the 
sun.” “T choose my dress to suit my poesy,” he says to his 
visitors :— 

“A poet, sir, must needs adapt his ways 
To the high thoughts which animate his soul. 
And when he sings of women, he assumes 
A woman’s garb, and dons a woman’s habit.” 


But he stoutly refuses to bear the burdens of Euripides, or 
to encounter his risks, quoting against the tragic poet one of 
his own lines :-— 
xeipets cpav Dac, waripa Dov xalpesy dontes ; 

So Euripides, never at a loss, always a man of shifts and 
tricks, dresses out his old kinsman Mnesilochus as a 
Woman, and sends him into the assembly. The trial of 
Euripides is a piece of admirable farce. The charge 
having been brought against the poet, Mnesilochus, in one 
of Aristorhanes’s wittiest speeches, rebuts it after his own 
fashion, He admits that all that has been said by the 
ladies against the poet is true. He admits that Euripides 
has found out many things to the discredit of women, 
out, says he triumphantly, there are a thousand tricks 
of womankind, of which Euripides knows nothing. “Then 


* ae 1 PSF 
The Thesmophoriazusae of Aristophanes, The Greek Text, Revised, with a 


Free Translation into : : 
Vell and Sons. Ty Oa. Son Verses, by B. B. Rogers, M.A. London: G. 











wherefore rail we at Euripides?” This oration can only 
be appreciated at length and in the original. But it would 
be very difficult to match its vis comica in the whole 
range of the drama. One learned commentator, Fritzsche, 
finds it “plena facetiarum et paene divina”; and, though the 
last epithet is excessive, there can be no doubt that it is a 
perfect masterpiece. The eloquence of Mnesilochus, how- 
ever, is of no avail; the obliging kinsman of Euripides is 
discovered to be a man, is strapped to a plank by one of the 
Scythian archers, who were the police of Athens, and bidden 
to await his execution. 


The scene that follows is an elaborate and entertaining bur- 
lesque of several plays of Euripides. It resembles a Christmas 
pantomime, if you can imagine a pantomime devoted to the 
ridicule of a great poet; and Mnesilochus and Euripides shift 
and change their characters as quickly and fantastically as 
the actors in a Parisian revue. Now Mnesilochus masquerades 
as Helen, while Euripides, dressed up in the rags of Menelaus, 
attempts his rescue. Now Euripidesis Perseus, determined to 
save the hapless Andromeda from the rock to which she is 
chained, or, in other words, to set Mnesilochus free from his 
plank. And at each change the dialogue is pilfered from the 
play of Euripides which suggests it. Lines from the Helen 
and Andromeda are adapted to the purpose of the moment 
with exquisite humour, and the action moves with a rapidity 
unusual in Aristophanes, who commonly prefers a succes- 
sion of interludes to a closely woven plot. The main purpose 
of the play ig to ridicule Agathon and Euripides. This 
ridicule, however, need not be taken as a sign of violent 
hostility. No doubt Aristophanes regarded Euripides in the 
same light wherein he regarded Socrates, as a subverter of 
tradition. He was a staunch conservative, who loved the old 
customs and the ancient drama. How should Euripides, who 
attempted to humanise tragedy, and to make it solve the 
problems of the day, appeal to one who loved the old- 
fashioned dignity of Aeschylus, the austere perfection of 
Sophocles? But, as Mr. J. A. Symonds long ago pointed out, 
the ridicule of Aristophanes carried no enmity with it. The 
comic poet was privileged to exaggerate as he would. He 
was no more upon oath than the writer of lapidary inscrip- 
tions, and whatever he might choose to say in dispraise of his 
friends could be accepted for what it was worth. Though he 
laughs at Agathon in the Thesmophoriazusae, Agathon was 
still his friend; and the Sympostwm makes it quite clear that 
Plato cherished no animosity against him. 


Mr. Rogers is doing a great service to scholarship by com- 
pleting his excellent edition of Aristophanes. In this last 
volume he has given usa sound text of the Thesmophoriazusae, 
and has elucidated the text with a set of notes which make 
plain the countless allusions of the poet. Every line of 
the play held a jest, to which the quick wits of an 
Athenian audience would eagerly respond, and Mr. Rogers has 
done much to make the jests intelligible to English readers. 
To this task he has added the yet more difficult task of transla- 
tion. It would be monstrously to underrate the ditliculty if we 
said that he had succeeded. Aristopianes has hitherto defied 
all translators. Hookham Frere, Professor Murray, and Mr. 
Rogers, indeed, are the only scholars who have met even with a 
measure of success. Nightingales and monkeys are equally 
beyond the reach of most. ‘here is always a risk that an 
English translator will make the dialogue too familiar and set 
the poetry to a jingling tune. Moreover, it is an impossible 
task to transfer a joke from one language to another. Mr. 
Rogers now and again attempts it with an unsatisfactory result. 
“A Rifled Volunteer,’ for instance, is a sorry equivalent for 
Pires ad orparévoowas, and it would be better, we think, in such 
cases to rest content with a modester equivalent. However, 
this praise at least is due to Mr. Rogers: his version is 
easily intelligible without reference to the Greek, and we 
believe that it would give a reader who knew no language 
save English a fair idea of the original. We are told in a note 
“that the greater part of this translation was composed from 
memory, when the translator had no copy of Aristophanes at 
hand.” This amazing tour de force reminds us of the Homeric 
bards, or of those ancient scholars who, having no classical 
texts, committed to memory the authors upon whom they 
lectured. But the version, if inaccurate in detail, yet presents 
a general accuracy, and that is as much as we can ask of the 
most scrupulous translator. 
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WHAT JAPAN STANDS FOR.* 
THE usual crowd of books is being evoked by the crisis in the 
Far East. Many writers have already dealt with the expan- 
sion of the Russian Empire; now it is her plucky little foe 
that is being described in work after work. The four books 


lying before us are all, in their different ways, worthy of. 


study, and between them afford a fairly complete and 
adequate picture of life in the most fascinating of Oriental 
countries,—the only one which has as yet made a serious 
effort to rank itself on a level with the nations of the West. 
Three of them, however, call for slight notice at present. Mr. 
Brownell’s Heart of Japan is so deservedly popular that we 
need only express our pleasure at seeing that this delightful 
and sympathetic study of inner Japanese life has already 
passed into a second edition. Miss Hartshorne’s book, dated 
from Philadelphia, deals mainly with the impressions that she 
derived from a three years’ stay in Japan, and succeeds, 
thanks to its charming style and thorough love of the Land 
of the Rising Sun, in bringing before the reader a very 
picturesque and satisfactory panorama of that’ kaleidoscopic 
country, with its chivalry and festivals, its love of beauty, and 
its quaint simplicity of manners. Mr. Rittner, with the aid 
of some admirable photographs—best, perhaps, among a series 
of illustrations which all demand grateful comment—under- 
takes to “put on record some impressions of the development of 
the Japanese” during the last decade, so full of remarkable 
advances in the change from Eastern to Western civilisation 
and ideals. Less thorough than Mr. Ransome’s recent 
account of Japan in Transition, Mr. Rittner’s book tells very 
much the same story, and utters some useful truths,—notably 
in the very outspoken chapter on missionary work in China 
and - Japan, which deserves to be closely pondered. Mr. 
Watson’s book, however, stands on a different plane, and 
‘calls for more extended comment, since it aims at nothing 
less than a reasoned exposition of that Japanese Revolution 
which future historians may possibly consider as the greatest 
event in the world-history of the past generation. 


It is singularly difficult for a Westerner to understand 
Japan: and several of these authors agree in holding that 
the longer one studies Japan, the readier one is to acknow- 
ledge ignorance. At first, says Miss Hartshorne, one thinks 
it easy to explain Japan to the people at home, in letters that 
one writes ‘‘on thin Japanese paper, unfolding yard after 
yard of the neat rolls, and measuring now and then, perhaps, 
‘to see how much one has really written.” But as one grows 
more into the spirit of Japanese life the task of explanation 
becomes more and more difficult, until one stops to think 
despairingly : ‘“ How shall I make them understand?” The 
same story is told by Mr. Watson,—and indeed by most of 
the best writers on Japan. The globe-trotter is quite satisfied 
that he thoroughly understands Japan in the month or six 
weeks that he gives to its fascinations: the man who really 
tries to understand it admits that “ Japan is incomprehensible.” 
And yet it is so important that we should try to know her! 
To that end Mr. Watson has grappled ina serious spirit with the 
problem, and has produced a book which—in spite of its some- 
what excessive devotion to a Carlylean quaintness of diction— 
comes as near as anything yet written to tearing the heart out 
of the mystery. Like Carlyle, he takes the Revolution as his 
protagonist, and endeavours to show us, through a medley of 
shifting lights, what Japan is really aiming at. She is at 
present in the throes of transition, and it is little wonder if 
many observers find the confusing effects of a phantasmagoria 
in her daily life. “It is Orientalism and the Middle Ages 
jostling the Twentieth Century and England; a medley, a 
_ revolution, a convulsion in being; the evolution of man ina 
generation.” The Japanese feudal system, with its governing 
creed of “ Bushido,” or the laws of chivalry, is but thirty 
years away—sometimes you feel that it only disappeared last 
year—and into the intervening generation Japan has crowded 
all that Europe felt and thought and evolved in six hundred 
laborious years. Can we wonder that this extraordinary 
country is a little puzzling to the student from the outside, 
that, as an Englishman who had lived a quarter of a century 





*(1) Japan: Aspects and Destinies. By W. Petrie Watson. Illustrated. 
London: Grant Richards, [12s. 6d. net.] (2) Impressions of Japan. By 
Geo. H. Rittner. Illustrated. London: John Murray. owes 6d. net. |—— 
(3) Japun and her People. By Anna C. Hartshorne. Illustrated, 2 vols. 
London: Kegan Paul, ‘'rench, and Co, _[21s, |——(4) The Heart of Japan, By 
C. L. Brownell. Illustrated. Second Edition, London: Methuen & Co. [6s.] 








in the land expressed it, “When you’ve been six yup, 
Japan, you know everything. In six months you begia & 
doubt. In six years you are sure of nothing”? My Wass 
approaches his subject, then, with becoming modesty 
puts forward his conclusions as the tentative results of — 
observation. He has a genial sense of humour, which 4 
livens his pages with illustrations of the inevitable comig sa 
of the Revolution ; whilst his keen insight into human motiy 
and the underlying current of lofty patriotism keep him ae 
away from the common error of failing to take the Japaney 
seriously because many of their characteristics irresistib} 
suggest to us the games of children. y 

Mr. Watson’s chapter on “The Spirit of the Revolution’ 
standing near the end of his book as the sequel toa numbe 
of apparently unconnected passages in which he has skilfully 
touched the many-sided aspects of the change which hag come 
over Japan in the last thirty years, strikes us as one of thy 
best and most instructive things that have yet been written oy 
this matter. We have heard of many revolutions before: fron 
ancient Athens to modern Paris, the history of the worldis full 
of them. But this Japanese Revolution is unique in its kind, a3 
we may easily see if we consider for a moment what has bey 
the guiding spirit of other revolutions. It was brought about 
neither by political nor ecclesiastical considerations : it wa 
not the rising of a people against temporal or spirityl 
oppressors, like the Reformation, the birth of the Dut 
Republic, the English or the French Revolutions,—and whe, 
we have said this we have eliminated practically all the causes 
that led to the great revolutions which History counts ag he 
milestones. And yet no revolution was ever so far-reaching 
in its effects, so thoroughgoing in its methods: in Japan w 
have witnessed not merely a change of government, but thy 
complete remodelling of a whole social and political civilis. 
tion. “It has brought a nation and a sovereignty from the 
Feudal Age to the Twentieth Century in four decades.” Mr, 
Watson presents an interesting and persuasive theory of this 
Revolution when he calls it “the accession of the Despotism 
of Reason.” This is the Japanese Revolution in brief—th 
subordination of every department of the State to th 
domination of Reason, as interpreted by the secular experience 
of the blindly seeking nations of EHurope :— 




































































“ We—Europe—from a thousand years of pain and bloodshed 
had evoked and embodied Reason in a certain number of proved 
principles and final methods—such principles as the necessity of 
toleration, the sanctity of public justice, the mutual responsibility 
of State units—such methods as government by majorities, 
centralisation of authority, delegation of administration to 
trained experts, and so on—we had evoked and embodiel 
Reason in a certain number of proved principles and fim 
methods, but along with these we held and hold an equal if noi 


+ 


greater number of dubious usages and habitudes...... t 
the Japanese revolutionaries did was to select our proved prit- 
ciples and final methods and ignore all else—that is, to make 
appeal to the heart of Reason so far as we, Europe, after 4 
thousand years, had it revealed to us.” 

As Mr. Watson observes, there is more than a touch of 
romance in this conception of Japan’s advance,—the light 
hearted but deep-thoughted child of the East borrowing ow 
age-long experience to raise herself to an equality with ou 
hard-proved and fiercely tempered nations, The Russ 
Japanese Waris a striking sequel to this Revolution, in which 
the despotism of Reason, we may say, is opposed to the 
ancient tradition which takes the place of Reason in the 
Empire of the Czar. Perhaps Mr. Watson goes a little farin 
seeing, in the war which he prophesied as absolutely necessaly, 
“an encounter of two enormous Ideas ; two Time-spirits; t0 
theories of progress; two interpretations of the art of civiliss 
tion.” But there is a great deal in his argument, which a 
least has the merit of giving a satisfactory explanation of ou 
Japanese Alliance in that we have, half unconsciously, taken 
once more the desirable side in the world-old battle betwee 
Truth and Error, Reason and Authority. 









































HENRY BROCKEN.* 
THERE are few departments of fiction of more venerable 
antiquity, or cultivated from a greater diversity of motives, than 
that of imaginary travels. Perhaps the most resounding si 
cesses have been achieved by writers such as Aristophanes, 


* Henry Brocken:, his Travels and Adventures in the Rich, Strange, Scart! 
Imaginable Regions of Romance. By Walter J. dela Mare (‘* W alter Ra 
London: Jolin Murray. [6s.] 
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Lucian, and Swift, whose aim was to reprove humanity by 
liolding up to it the mirror, not of Nature, but of satire. But 
there remain a number of these literary excursions which fall 
under other categories: such as those written to forecast the 
millennium, of which Utopia is the historic exemplar; or 
those written for entertainment, with Robinson Crusoe at their 
head, subdivided again into a number of sub-species,—the 
parlesque (Baron Munchausen), the quasi-scientific (Jules 
Verne and Mr. H. G. Wells), and so forth. There also remain 
the exploits of Psalmanazar and de Rougemont. It has been 
yeserved for Mr. de la Mare, if not to create, at any rate to 
develop with remarkable skill and picturesqueness, a form of 
Traveller's Tale which should appeal to an age thirsting for a 
fresh literary sensation, and bewailing the absence of any new 
thing under the sun, with all the charm of an original dis- 
covery. Dialogues with dead authors and imaginary conversa- 
tions between famous characters in fiction we know, but the 
conception of a modern pilgrim faring forth on horseback in 
the England of to-day, and straying suddenly into an enchanted 
kingdom in which he meets and converses with in succession 
—each in an appropriate landscape and surroundings—the 
heroes and heroines of romance, from Chaucer’s Criseyde to 
Jane Eyre; from Bottom the Weaver to Annabel Lee; from 
Herrick’s Julia to Lucy Gray,—this, so far as we know, has 
never found detailed literary expression before, and it is a 
matter for congratulation that in Mr. de la Mare we havea 
pioneer not only well equipped for his hazardous journey, but 
fully conscious of the perils by which he is heset. Criticism is 
largely disarmed by the whimsical, apologetic tone of his pre- 
face. Most travellers that he ever heard of “ were the happy 
possessors of audacity and rigour, a zeal for facts, a zeal for 
science, a vivid faith in powder and gold. Who, then, will bear 
for a moment with an ignorant pacific adventurer, without 
even a gun?” But he is fully alive to his audacity “in 
describing regions where the wise and the imaginative and the 
immortal have been before Lim,” and for that “ he never can 
be contrite enough.” His excuse must be that “ it is his, and 
only his journey and experiences, his wonder and delight in 
these lands that he tells of.” 

In a fantasy of this sort much depends on the start, and 
My. de la Mare is decidedly happy in diffusing a suggestive 
atmosphere in the pages which describe the lonely childhood 
of the Trayeller, and the long mental process which pre- 
ceded his pilgrimage :— 

“Even while little else than a child I had begun to cast my 
mind to travel. I doubt if ever Columbus suffered such vexation 
from an itch to be gone. But whither? Now, it seemed clear to 
me after long brooding and musing that however beautiful were 
these regions of which I never wearied to read, and however wild 
and faithful and strange and lovely the people of the books, 
somewhere the former must remain yet, somewhere, in immor- 
tality serene, dwell they whom so many had spent life in dreaming 
of, and writing about. In fact, take it for all in all, what could 
these authors have been at, if they laboured from dawn to mid- 
night, from laborious midnight to dawn, merely to tell of what 
never was, and never by any chance could be? It was heaven- 
clear to.me, solitary and a dreamer; let me but gain the key, I 
would soon unlock that Eden garden-door. Somewhere yet, I 
was sure, Imogen’s mountains lift their chill summits into 
heaven; over haunted sea-sands Ariel flits; at his webbed case- 
ment next the stars Faust covets youth, till the last trump shall 
ring him out of dream.” 

For the sequel it is perhaps best to let the author speak for 

himself. Here, for example, is a “nocturne” at Jane Eyre’s : 

“The music ceased, the accompaniment died away; but Mr. 
Rochester stood immobile yet—a little darker night in that much 
deeper. When I turned, Jane was gone from the room. I sat 
down, my face towards the still candles, as one who is awake, yet 
dreams on. The faint scent of the earth through the open 
window ; the heavy, sombre furniture; the daintiness and the 
alertness in the many flowers and few womanly gewgaws: these 
tooI shall remember in a tranquillity that cannot change. A 
sudden, trembling glimmer at the window lit the garden and, 
, 3 8 & 
instantaneously, the distant hills; lit also the figures of Jane 
and Mr. Rochester beneath the trees. They entered the house, 
and once more Jane drew the bolts against that phantomfear. A 
tinge of scarlet stood in her cheeks, an added lustre in her eyes. 
They were strange lovers, these two—like frost upon a cypress 
tree; yet summer lay all around us. I bade them good night 
and ascended to the little room prepared for me. There was a 
great pincushion on the sprigged and portly toilet table, and I 
laboured till the constellations had changed beyond my window, 
i printing from a box of tiny pins upon that lavendered mound, 
‘Ave, Ave, atque Vale!’ Far in the night a dreadful sound woke 
me. I rose and looked out of the window, and heard again, deep 
ad reverbetating, Pilot baying I know not what light minions of 
the moun. The Great Bear wheeled faintly clear in the dark 


zenith, but the borders of the east were grey as glass; and far 
away a fierce hound was answering from his echo-place in the 
gloom, as if the dread dog of Acheron kept post upon the hills.” 
From Jane Eyre’s home Mr. Brocken journeys by the Garden 
of the Hesperides to Elfland, surprising Titania and Bottom 
in their woodland retreat :— 

“There he lolled, immortal Bottom, propped on a bed of 
asphodel and moly that seemed to curd the moonshine; and at 
his side, Titania slim and scarlet, and shimmering like a bride- 
cake. The sky was dark above the tapering trees, but here in the 
secret woods light seemed to cling in flake and scarf. And it so 
chanced as our two noses leaned forward into his retreat that 
Bottom’s head lolled back upon its pillow, and his bright, simple 
eyes stared deep into our own. ‘Save me, ye shapes of nought,’ 
he bellowed, ‘no more, no more, for love’s sake. I begin to see 
what men call red Beelzebuh, and that’s an end to all true 
fellowship. Whiffle your tufted bee’s wing, Signior Cobweb, I 
beseech you—a little fiery devil with four eyes floats in my 
brais, and flame’s a frisky bedfellow. Avaunt! avaunt ye! 
Would now my true friend Bottom the weaver were at my 
side. His was a courage to make princes great. Prithee, Queen 
Tittany, no more such cozening possets!’ I drew Rosinante back 
into the leaves. ‘ Droop now thy honeyed lids, my dearest love!’ 
I heard a clear voice answer. ‘'There’s nought can harm thee in 
these silvered woods: no bird that pipes but love incites his 
throat, and never a dewdrop wells but whispers peace!’” 
Thence, after a sojourn at the enchanted Palace of the 
Sleeping Beauty, and a perilous immersion in the waters 
haunted. by the Lorelei, Mr. Brocken emerges into the 
‘company of Gulliver and the Houyhnhnms. The recital 
of the Traveller’s experiences in Gulliver’s lodge, with all 
its “unsavouriness, solitude, neighing and tumult and 
prancing,” and. his escape from the beasts who haunted his 
journey, carries us into the region of mid-nightmare, though it 
is right to add that Mr. de la Mare in the most fantastic 
flights of imagination never commits the error, so frequent in 
some modern amateurs of the bizarre, of confounding the 
sinister with the repulsive. But perhaps the most striking 
tour de force in this curious volume is the conversation with 
the evil characters of Pilgrim’s Progress concerning their 
acquaintance Christian, “ who was either dead or had in- 
explicably disappeared.” 

Enough has perbaps been said and quoted to enable the 
reader to test the quality of Mr. de la Mare’s work, and to 
decide how far his daring experiment has been justified by 
results. Certain criticisms are obvious; as that in inventing 
dialogue for characters created by his great predecessors he 
has not always been careful to modify the peculiarities of his 
own strongly marked style, in which a preference for recondite 
and fantastic words is a notable feature. In him the artist at 
times comes dangerously near the juggler. But if his talent 
for mimicry is occasionally to seek, the spirit of the im- 
personation is in the main delicately sympathetic ; he excels in 
conjuring up scenes, by turns radiant and sombre, but always 
excellently harmonising with the personages introduced and 
the episodes in which they take part; in fine, he must be 
congratulated on having made an engaging and original 
addition to the literature of pure romance in a day when 
the majority of our younger writers are drowned in actuality, 
disastrously obsessed by the tyranny of the thing seen. 





NOVELS. 


THE VINEYARD.* 
THOUGH we may not always be quite certain of what she is 
driving at, Mrs. Craigie is one of those writers who can always 
be relied on to provide an interesting mixed entertainment. 
But she has seldom, if ever, written anything more calculated 
to mystify, perplex, and disconcert the ordinary plain puzzle- 
headed reader than this brilliant, unconvincing, paradoxical 
study of middle-class life in a small provincial English town 
of to-day. The title itself cannot be said to be exactly illumi- 
native, in spite of the reference to that chapter of Job from 
which it is drawn,—the chapter which tells how though 
“wickedness goeth often unpunished, there is a secret punish- 
ment for the wicked.” But the plot, in its outlines at any 
rate, is straightforward enough. Gerald Federan, a superbly 
handsome and extremely susceptible young country solicitor 
of moderate means and expensive tastes, after various in- 
effectual flirtations, falls passionately in love with Jennie 











* The Vineyard. By John Oliver Hobbes (Mrs, Craigie). London: T, Fisher 
Unwin, (6s, 54 
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Sussex, a Baronet’s daughter, now teaching in a girls’ 
school, and living as a. paying guest in the house of 
Federan’s maiden aunts. Regarding wealth as indispensable to 
happiness, Federan is persuaded by a dismisssed employé of 
his father’s to form a syndicate for the purchase of a small 
estate on the strength of a private report that coal is to be 
found there. The estate belongs to a young but valetudinarian 
heiress, who invites Jennie to become her companion; and 
while Federan urges his fiancée to avail herself of her oppor- 
tunities to further his plans, he not only allows the heiress 
to make love to him, but, when she taxes him with it, denies 
his engagement to Jennie. Then when his evil genius 
levants with the purchase-money of the estate, when 


the syndicate’s cheque is dishonoured, and Federan him- 


self is threatened with ruin and exposure, he consents 


without much ado to be rescued by the lovesick heiress, 
and offers her marriage while Jennie is still in the house. 


Gerald Federan’s behaviour is not rendered any easier of 


comprehension by the catalogue of his traits, achievements, 


and accomplishments, Though frequent insistence is laid on 
his provincial mind, and even lack of breeding, yet we find 


that he was acquainted with the works of Seneca. Though 
his character was undermined by “yearnings for luxury, idle- 
ness, sensuous refinements and disguised sensuality,” yet “he 
was the finest rider in the county; he had won the Victoria 
Cross in Africa and the Challenge Cup of the Frampshire 
Steeplechase,”—a combination which is almost worthy of 
“Ouida” in her undisciplined youth. He is acquitted of 
vulgarity, though his jealousy prompts him to say to Jennie 
when she receives a letter from an old friend: “I'll burn to- 
night every letter I possess,—if you will only tear up this one.” 
But it would be an endless as well as an unfair task to multiply 
instances in which Federan, and, indeed, other characters 
in the novel, fail to live up to their labels. Mrs. Craigie has 
never emulated the arduous example of those writers who are 
content to let their characters reveal themselves in speech 
and action, and we would not have her otherwise, since it is 
in her descriptive passages and comments that she is most 
suggestive and entertaining. Take, for example, the family 
history of the heroine, whose grandfather “had impoverished 
himself by contributing too heavily to the Conservative party 
funds, in the hope, it was said, of obtaining a peerage,” while 
her father had a post “found for him in the Foreign Office, 
where it was the work of two earnest officials to keep him 
excusably employed,” but “died suddenly of over-anxiety 
about his work...... He had, it seemed, great ideas which 
he could not formulate, and immense ambitions for which he 
knew himself unfit.” It is impossible to make people live up 
to such paradoxical summaries, and it is not in consistent or 
lifelike portraiture or well-knit plot that the very considerable 
attraction of Mrs. Craigie’s novels resides. Let us be content 
that we have in the volume before us some very caustic social 
satire, plenty of shrewd and witty sayings, and at least one 
excessively clever study of a morbid and exotic temperament, 
—that of the sentimental heiress. The passage in which 
Rachel Tredegar is introduced to the reader is worth quoting: 

“She had a languid body but an exuberant imagination, which, 
instead of expressing itself through the medium of some art, 
wove visions of such overpowering force that they were more 
enervating, and certainly more insidious, than the realities of life. 
Before she had reached her twenty-sixth year, she had passed 
through so many histories, suffered so many emotional crises of 
the fancy, she had thought so much, felt so much, thrilled so 
much, and lived so long in the world of her own creation, that 
she was like a feeble flame in a closed cupboard. The faintest 
breath of fresh air from the open will put it out. Women twice 
her age, who had met life face to face from day to day, were not 
so,igatiated, bitter, fatigued and irritable as this girl who had 
never known an hour of real pain, of actual grief, or genuine 
pleasure. Having alienated, by her egoism, the few friends who 
were connected with her family, she lived alone with her mother 
at Franton Manor, where she indulged to the full her passion for 
solitude and her curious extravagance in dress. It was her 
favourite amusement to pretend that she was two persons—the 
chivalrous lover and the capricious mistress—and she would 
maintain long silent dialogues and adventures for weeks at a 
stretch between herself and some hero from a novel by Paul 
Bourget, or Flaubert, or the younger Dumas, or de Maupassant.” 


Rachel Tredegar certainly lives up to her label, and, in view 
of her amazing sophistication, one cannot help feeling that 
there is a subtle poetic justice in the arrangement by which 
she is paired off with that superb but unscrupulous centaur, 
Gerald Federan. The average mun, baffled by the devious 





workings of Mrs. Craigie’s elusive irony, will pronounce Federan 
a “mean hound”; but, on the other hand, Jennie had three 
strings to her bow, and her treatment of the angular but 
devoted Harlowe decidedly impairs the compassion which the 
gentle reader would have otherwise bestowed on her, It 
would be futile to attempt to extract any solid moral from 
this brilliant but somewhat irritating fantasia on the polyga. 
mous tendencies of civilised man and the capacity for rapidly 
consoling herself possessed by the modern woman. Like 
many novels of the day, it suffers from the absence of a 
character inspiring either affection or respect; but it ig Pros 
digiously clever, admirably written, and often extremely 
amusing. The artist who has contributed the unequal but 
occasionaliy graceful illustrations certainly deserved better 
of author and publisher than to be allowed to languish in 
anonymity. 





The Woman with the Fan. By Robert Hichens. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)—Mr. Hichens takes two hopeless lines from Gabriela 
d@’Annunzio as his motto— 

“Tutto al mondo é vano: 

Ne amore ogni doleezza”— 
and no one need therefore be disappointed if his novel is rathop 
dreary reading. The theme of the story is to a certain extent 
the same as that of a very recent book of Mr. Thomas Cobb, 
only what Mr. Cobb treats in the manner of high comedy Mr, 
Hichens sees en noir, and describes in a manner verging on 
tragedy. This theme which has attracted two such dissimilar 
writers at the same moment is the effect on the fortunes of g 
beautiful woman of the sudden loss of her beauty. Lady Holme, 
the heroine of Mr. Hichens’s book, is a society beauty who has 
lived solely for the delight of the luxury and beauty of modern 
social life. Her love for her husband, and his for her, is, as Mr, 
Hichens points out in the most intimate detail, entirely “the 
desire of the eye”; and even before the catastrophe Lord Holme’s 
eye has wandered off to some one else. When, therefore, Viola 
Holme becomes, as the result of a motor-car accident, hideous to 
look upon, her husband deserts her entirely. And here the 
reviewer may be permitted, as a digression, to congratulate 
contemporary novelists on the introduction of motor-cars, 
which dangerous machines will completely fill the place of the 
small-pox, so convenient as a tragic agent in pre-vaccination 
novels. To return to Mr. Hichens. His heroine after this awful 
crumbling of her world retires to a lonely villa on the shores of 
an Italian lake, where she is only saved from suicide by a man 
whom hopeless love for her has made a dipsomaniac, and who 
calls upon her to redeem him. It will be seen, therefore, that 
this is one of the books in which immorality is so speciously 
presented that it appears to be a virtue, not a crime. The picture 
drawn of London society represents that dangerous and attrac- 
tive world whose inhabitants we hear so much about, but who are 
so difficult to discover in real life. Considering the thousands of 
virtuous and delightful people who make London their home, it 
is a little odd that the eyes of the modern novelist seem fixed on 
that small section who (the information is solely derived from 
the writings of these authors) live only for the enjoyment of 
“the pomps and vanities of this wicked world and all the sinful 
lusts of the flesh.” 


Countess Ida. By Fred Whishaw. (John Long. 6s.)—We must 
say that the incident out of which this story is developed seems 
somewhat improbable. An English officer living in Russia 
becomes the victim of a plot which turns him into a Russian 
student, is convicted of a murder committed by his alter egy, 
and hurried off into Siberia. At this point we suspend our 
criticism. What a convict would see and feel, whether he could 
be set free by a provincial Governor who belonged to a secret 
society, and how he would make his way from Siberia to St. 
Petersburg, are matters about which we are incompetent to form 
a judgment. All that we can say is that Mr. Whishaw has made 
a very lively story out of them. We have not, and Mr. Whishaw 
clearly does not mean us to have, much admiration for his hero. 
He was a weak-kneed creature, though fairly strong in the arm, 
and he behaved badly to the Countess Ida. Still, he makes a 
picturesque figure, and moves very briskly about in our author’s 
skilful hands. 


Luz Crucis. By Samuel S. Gardenhire. (Harper and Brothers. 
6s.)—This is a story of the Neronian persecution, not remarkable 
in any way except for the extraordinary names which the author 
has seen fit to give to his characters. What do our readers say 
to “ Fabyan Amici,” “ Brabano,” “ Paulo,” and “ Ethelbert, son of 
the reigning Duke of Brittany,” for the first century of the 





Christian era? 
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The Deliverance. By Ellen Glasgow. (A. Constable and Co. 
6s.)—This “ romance of the Virginian tobacco-fields” is an 
effective piece of work, though there are, it seems to us, some 
fawsin it. We do not quite see, for instance, how the wise and 
serene Maria of the latter part of the story can be the same 
person as the Maria, who is not specially wise or serene, of 
theformer. But about Christopher Blake, a Virginian aristocrat, 
who has to pay for the omissions and commissions of many genera- 
tionsof easy-going ancestors, there can be no mistake. Few more 
striking figures have been drawn in American fiction. Nor could 
we have anything more genuinely pathetic than the old mother, 
still surrounded with the fiction of a splendour that had passed 
away. What a scene is that when, in her last hours, she takes a 
stately farewell—she is blind, it must be remembered—of a 
household which had ceased to exist. And then there is poor 
Cynthia, s0 used to lying—she had had to keep up her mother’s 
delusions—that she was fairly lost when the necessity had ceased. 
The Deliverance is a fine story. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





FARMING. 

Farming. By W. M. Tod. “The Haddon Hall Library.” (J. M. 
Dent and Co. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Tod calls farming “the best pursuit 
of all,” and he makes out a very good case for it; not, we may 
say, by proving how profitable it may be, but by writing the 
soundest common-sense with a light and really literary touch. 
He is an enthusiast, but he is wary of indulging in ecstasies, and 
treats his subject as if he were addressing those who had had 
some experience. By thus concealing the pose of the teacher, 
and removing all trace of the schoolmaster from his chapters, he 
makes himself more readable and twice as persuasive. Perhaps 
his most valuable chapter is on draining. Experience teaches men 
less in regard to the laws of drainage than about anything else. 
The worst crop may bring something back; and mistakes above- 
ground are obvious. He thinks the days of big farms are over, 
and his reasons are weighty, but that it should be so goes 
against the grain. We notice his warning as to the many 
early barleys and oats, and he prophesies a great loss to 
the more tender varieties in the first hard winter we get. 
He pronounces a damning judgment on the rook. A chapter 
which contains some only too much needed advice is that on 
farm horses. Nowhere is the difference between the intelli- 
gent and the mean and stupid farmer more apparent than in 
the breeding of the working stock. Mr. Tod is a “high” farmer, 
of course; yet he says he counts the would-be farmer lucky if he 
can be set down beside one who has had the lifelong practice of 
intelligent farming, if not the education of the new man. Mr. 
Tod is a kindly critic of the farmer, but a very just one; 
altogether, his book constitutes both an essay on farming, and 
an appreciation of practical principles which is to be praised for its 
lucidity and moderation. 








FATIGUE. 


Fatigue. By A. Mosso. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 4s. 6d.) 
—Professor Mosso treats the study of fatigue in a popular 
manner, insomuch that the opening chapters seem somewhat 
looseand rambling in character; but those on “Fatigue Products,” 
“Intellectual Fatigue,” and “ Attention” will be found not only 
most suggestive, but explanatory of phenomena familiar to all of 
us, The ingenious “ergograph” records on smoked paper the 
response of the middle finger to the will-power or electric 
stimulus. Thus from one smal muscle we learn how muscles 
tire; and we also learn that muscular as well as mental energy 
is dependent on the brain. The strongest and youngest man 
when mentally exhausted finds it a great effort to attempt 
physical labour. The same applies to overworked children; 
they cannot play when their brains have been over-excited. 
Professor Mosso’s experiments on colleagues point to the 
nervousness of the Southerners in a most marked manner- 
They have this disadvantage: that owing to a greater nervous- 
hess and quickness of response, they impose severer strains on 
already tired muscles. The skill of the Italians with the foil 
is an instance of the greater speed of motor nerves. The whole 
question of fatigue is extremely complicated, and Professor 
Mosso admits that this little book is only tentative. Personal 
idiosyncrasy is an unknown quantity, and narcotics and stimu- 
lants add yet other varying factors. Both are dangerous aids to 
the high-strung worker, disguising fatigue. We should like to 
hear what the great Italian physiologist has to say about their 
action. One thing seems certain, that while we have prolonged 








the average of life by improving the physical condition of the 
body, we cannot increase the resistance of the brain to fatigue in 
anything like the proportion necessary to cope with the latest 
developments of civilisation. 








SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 

The Teaching of Scientific Method. By Henry E. Armstrong, 
F.R.S. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—Professor Armstrong is a 
well-known and enthusiastic advocate of what he has happily 
christened the “‘ Heuristic” method of teaching. Whether or not 
it can be successfully applied to other subjects—a disputed point 
—there can be no question that this plan is the only one that 
should be used in scientific education. It involves the leading of 
the student along the same path that was followed by the pioneers 
in the building up of a science,—the encouraging of him to make 
for himself the same experiments and observations, and to base 
on them the same conclusions, that have been the fruit of a 
century or more of laboratory-work. Of course, the labours of a 
hundred years can only be reproduced in skeleton within the few 
months or years that can be devoted to the education of one who 
is intended in the near future to co-operate in the handing on 
of the sacred torch; but the method is sound. Here again we 
recognise the truth of the biological axiom that ontogeny must 
reproduce phyllogeny,—the development of the individual be a 
microcosm of the evolution of the race. This method of teaching,in 
which the student is allowed to find out things for himself, being 
only helped by his instructor to avoid wasting his time on paths 
that lead nowhither, is of course not new—as Professor Armstrong 
says, it is in a senseas old as the hills—“ in fact, it is the method of 
nature: of the animal creation: of the human infant”; but it was 
disused in schools when literary methods, depending upon authority 
rather than on the free use of reason, secured the mastery there. In 
the various papers—representing twenty years of propaganda— 
that are collected in this admirable volume, Professor Armstrong 
expounds the Heuristic method, illustrates its application to 
his own science of chemistry, and sets out the arguments for 
its general adoption with a zeal and thoroughness that leave 
nothing to be desired. The book should be in the hands of all 
teachers, and of all managers of schools. Nor will its perusal be 
wholly wasted time for a parent who intends to take an intel- 
ligent interest in the education of his child. 








HORACE FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

Horace for English Readers. By E. C. Wickham, D.D. (The 
Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net.)—No one is more to be trusted in 
the interpretation of Horace than Dr. Wickham. So much any 
student of his edition of the poet will allow. To scholarship he 
adds a delicate taste and an insight into the mind of his author 
which scholarship frequently lacks. If this continuous transla 
tion into English prose does not quite come up to our expectation, 
this is probably because the expectation was very high. Let us 
take a specimen, the fine passage where Hannibal is made to 
confess that Rome is invincible :—* That race which sprung from 
the fires of Ilium, through the tossing of Tuscan waters bore 
safely its sacred treasures, its sons and aged sires, home to 
Ausonian cities, like the holm-oak shorn by ruthless axes on 
Algidus, where black leaves grow thick, through loss, through 
havoc, from the very edge of the steel draws new strength 
and heart. Not more persistently, when he lopped its limbs, 
the Hydra grew sound again in the face of Hercules, chafing 
at the foil; nor stranger portent did the soil of Colchis breed 
or Thebes in Echion’s day. Plunge it in the deep, it comes forth 
the fairer. Close with it—mid loud applause it will throw its 
conqueror, though his powers were still unbroken, and will wage 
a war for wives to tell of.” “Sprung from the fires of Dium” 
hardly gives the force of “fortis ab Lio cremato.”' There is no 
idea of origin, or of the phoenix. “Rising boldly” might serve. 
We should prefer “children” to “sons” for natos; it gives the 
idea of helplessness. “Chafing at the foil” is hard to understand ; 
“grew sound again” does not represent crevit; the legend was 
that two heads grew where one had been lopped. “Though his 
powers were still unbroken ” gives six words for one. There is 
much in the translation which calls for no criticism; and the 
whole, enriched as it is with some seasonable notes, will be 
welcome to many readers. 








We have received two volumes of the “Waistcoat Pocket 
Shakespeare” (A. Treherne and Co., 1s. net per vol.) These 
are As You Like It and Romeo and Juliet, charming little books,: 
substantial in appearance, and literally answering to their title. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] ‘ 





Early Associations of Archbishop Temple. By J.C. Snell, M.A. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s. net.)—The second title of this book is “A 
Record of Blundell School and its Neighbourhood,” and it is this 
part of the book which is the most.interesting. There is not a 
little that is a long way off Archbishop Temple, though’ it is 
sufficiently readable. On p. 71 we are introduced to Major 
Octavius Temple, and are told various matters about the family 
—the future Archbishop’s ploughing was, it seems, an amusement 
practised on’ an uncle’s estate—then we digress to Bishop Phil- 
potts. On p. 117 we reach Master Peter Blundell, the founder of 
the Tiverton School, and hear about its masters and s¢holars, its 
fortunes, and so forth; and later on, about the particular time 
when Frederick Temple was there. The education given was on 
the familiar lines of seventy years ago, when the classics were the 
beginning and the end. Whatever its shortcomings, it sometimes 
moulded some very robust characters and intellects. What would 
be said now to an examiner setting the Te Deum to be turned into 
Latin elegiacs? (The “ Noble Army of Martyrs” seems to have 
puzzled the head form. Richard Blackmore suggested Marturiana 
cohors. It is a little late for a suggestion, but why not Laudat 
martyrio nobilitata cohors?) Chap. 13 shows Frederick Temple at 
Oxford, and gives, among other things, a pleasing anecdote of 
Dr. Jenkyns, to whom, as the authentic founder of Balliol’s great- 
ness, due justice is done. Dr. Jenkyns pressed a £10 note into 
Temple’s hand on an occasion when, as he doubtless knew, the 
young man’s poverty was such that he was thinking of leaving 
Oxford. In the last chapter we hear of the hero as “Old Boy 
and Governor.” The great man was always eager to acknowledge 
his debt to his old school. 

\ 


How to Read the Bible. By the Rev. John Urquhart. Vol. I. 
(Marshall Brothers. 3s. 6d. net.)—We can feel for Mr. Urquhart. 
There are many things that disturb the peace of a Bible-lover, 
and we do not wonder that such a person is moved to repel and 
return the attacks made upon what he respects. But is it really 
possible in this matter stare super antiguas vias? Is it really 
true that “authoritative geology has recently brought back the 
Flood, and finds in it the great dividing line between palaeolithic 
and neolithic man”? But is it the Biblical Flood, the Flood 
that took place B.C. 2349? Were the antediluvian inventors of 
metal-work and musical instruments palaeolithic men ? Champions 
so indiscreet do more harm than good, In the fact of Revelation 
it is essential to believe, but it does not concern itself with 
such things as these.——The other side of the question is repre- 
sented by The Bible from the Standpoint of the Higher Criticism: 
the Old Testament, by Ramsden Balmforth (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co., 3s. 6d.) We cannot assent to all Mr. Balmforth’s con- 
clusions, but he holds one essential principle, the divine mission 
of the Hebrew prophets. We do not know whether he would 
accept this phrase as it stands, but he certainly believes that the 
prophets’ proclamation that God was righteousness was a fact of 
transcendent importance in the development of the world. Those 
who hold that have still a “ Bible.” 





The Missioner’s Handbook. By the Rev. Paul B. Bull. (Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. net.)—This belongs to the class of books 
which lie outside the range of literary criticism. It ranks, in 
fact, with books of devotion. “It is painful,” says Mr. Bull, “to 
write on a subject which reminds one chiefly of lost opportunities.” 
There is a pathetic humility here, and we recognise at least the 
temper which is fitted to approach such a work, 


A Chart of Ozford Printing, “ 1468”-1900. By Falconer 
Madan, M.A. (Oxford University Press.)\—This is one of the 
publications of the Bibliographical Society. Mr. Madan, whose 
position at the Bodleian gives him special qualifications for the 
work, supplies a conspectus of what has been done in the way of 
printing in Oxford since what we roughly call the beginning of 
the art. “1468” is, indeed, a doubtful date. It is scarcely 
doubtful. Mr. Madan thinks it to be an error or a forgery.. In 
1468 there was no printing outside Germany, Italy, and Switzer- 
land; the earliest known date for Oxford printing is 1479, when 
an edition of Aristotle’s “Ethics” was published. Of this eight 
copies still exist. Thirteen other volumes were published 
between that date and 1487, when the Oxford Press ceased to 
exist, as, by a significant coincidence, did that of the Abbey of 
St. Albans. In 1517 it was at work again, and produced seven 
books up to 1520. Then came a long interval of inaction. In 








. . : ; _ > 
1585 a third beginning was made, the first issue being a broadsidg 
welcoming Lord Leicester, who visited Lincoln College in that 


year. 
* O comis es comis, merito Comes ergo vocaris ; 
dux tibi sit Christus, nobilitasque comes,” 


sang the Lincoln bard of the day. The Press has never ceased 
its activity since that time; but there have been Considerablg 
variations, the magnitude of which Mg. Madan represents by an 
orographical chart. The Royal residence in Oxford, 1642-45, pro: 
duced a striking elevation. Proclamations, pamphlets, &e., to the 
number of a hundred and forty-seven appeared in 1642; but in 
1649 there were but seven. In 1660 there was another rise 
Eighty-two years afterwards the lowest point was reached, Tn 
1806 a decided rise is to be seon, reaching a total of nearly threg 
hundred at the end of the century. Diversely coloured lineg 
indicate theological, learned, and miscellaneous works, Mr, 
Madan illustrates his chart with a number of interesting notes, . 


How to Deal with Your Taxes. By an Expert in Tax-Lay, 
(Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.)—The “taxes” treated of are Income. 
tax, Land-tax, and Inhabited House Duty. The author gives, 
not without an occasional stroke of humour, perfectly plain and 
easy instructions to the taxpayer, telling him when he is liable, 
when he is exempt, and how he can recover, if, as cannot but 
sometimes happen, he has been wrongly charged. On the whole, 
the Government is more sinned against than sinning. It jg 
defrauded ten times for one case of extortion. The writer of this 
notice once represented to an Income-tax official that he had been 
under-assessed, and the shock of surprise was nearly fatal. This 
is certainly a book to be consulted by the many who are anxious" 
not to pay too much, and the few who are afraid lest they should 
pay too little. It is not the business of the author, even though 
he is an “expert in tax-law,” to answer such conundrums as why 
a fruit farm is not a farm,—Mr. Gladstone told the Cheshire 
farmers that they should grow fruit, but he should have added; 
“you will cease to be farmers.” 





The Natural History of Animals. By J. R. Ainsworth Davis, 
M.A. Half-Vol. VI. (Gresham Publishing Company. 7s.)— 
Professor Davis’s work is not, we may say for the benefit of 
readers not acquainted with it, constructed on the usual lines, 
Its method is more scientific. This half-volume, for instance, 
he begins with a chapter on “Animal Movement.” Under 
this comes the section “Animal Locomotion,” distinguished 
again into “Parachuting” and “Kite-flying.” The “parachuting 
animals” are mammals—e.g., flying squirrels of various 
kinds—birds (the pigeon), reptiles, flying fishes; among the 
“ kite-flyers” are spiders and flies. Then there is a chapter on 
“Muscular Locomotion,” instanced in bats, pigeons, plovers, 
and various insects. Chapters follow on “ Animal Development” 
and “ Animal Life-Histories,” similarly subdivided. 


Memoirs and Travels of Sir John Reresby. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is a volume of the “ Dryden House 
‘Memoirs.” Sir John Reresby (1634-89) left England on his 
travels in April, 1654. He visited France, Switzerland, Italy 
(being prevented from seeing Rome by reports of the plague), 
Germany, and the Low Countries, returning to this country 
on May 20th, 1658. From that time up to within a few days of 
his death he kept the record which is described by the word 
“Memoirs.” It need hardly be said that the book is full of interest. 
The account of the financial condition of France is especially 
important. More than a century before the Revolution an 
observer who was not in the least democratically inclined speaks 
of the peasants as compelled to sell their beds to pay the taxes. 
In politics Sir John was a strong Royalist; the twenty-four years 
between the Restoration and Charles II.’s death did not prevent 
him from writing: “two days afterwards, Feb. 7, came news 
that my great and good master was departed this life.” “Great 
and good”! Is it possible that he knew what we know,—the 
Treaty of Dover, the French pension? But the papistry of King 
James iniecit scrupulum. He was still loyal, but he was greatly 
troubled. It was not absolutism that terrified him. On the 
contrary, he was quite willing to accept it. At the King’s request 
he offered himself as a candidate to represent York, though on 
religious grounds he did not like the business. The Corporation 
were the electors, and Sir John demanded that the Corporation 
should be “purged.” The Lord Mayor was to be dismissed; a 
likely rival made Lord Mayor, and so disqualified ; two friends to 
be made Aldermen, and he himself made a Justice for the city. 
This is an interesting glimpse into the inner mind of a seven- 
teenth-century Tory. 


New Epitions anp Reprints.—In the “Oakleaf” Series 
(Astolat Press, Guildford, 1s. net each) we have The Book of Sir 
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Galahad, by Sir Thomas Malory, and The Vision of Sir Launfal,-by 


J.B. Lowell, booklets of forty-two and eighteen pages respectively, 
vay good to see with their dead-white paper and black 
type—The “ Hampstead Edition” of The Works of Shake- 
speare (J. Finch and Co., 30s. net), 4 vols. in case, well printed, 
and on good paper.—The Life of an Actor, by Pierce Egan 
(Methuen and Co., 4s. 6d. net), first published in 1825, and 
dedicated to Edmund Kean, a volume of the “Illustrated Pocket 
Library of Plain and Coloured Books.”-——In the “Library of 
Standard Biographies,” Queen Elizabeth, by Agnes Strickland 
(Hutchinson and Co., 1s. and 2s.), abridged, but still running 
to more than three hundred pages, with notes and an appre- 
cistion.——Essays of Elia, by Charles Lamb (T. N. Foulis, 2s. 6d. 
net), the first of a projected series named “The Library of 
English Prose,” an attractive volume in every way.——The 
Master of Ballantrae and The Black Arrow, by R. L. Stevenson 
(Cassell and Co., 2s. net each), a “pocket edition,” making: the 
thirty-third of reprints and new editions.——Shelley at Oxford, by 
Thomas Jefferson Hogg (Methuen and Co., 12s. net), with an 
Introduction by R. A. Streatfeild, in which a brief account of 
T, J. Hogg is given. There are few stranger things in biography 
than the relations between these two friends.——-A third edition, 
considerably enlarged, has been published of A Guide to the Best 
Historical Novels and Tales, by Jonathan Nield (Elkin Mathews, 
4s, net). The book has grown from 124 to 235 pages.——The 
Reciter’s Treasury of Verses. By Ernest Pertwee. (Routledge 
and Sons. 3s. 6d.) Great Expectations, and Hard Times. 
By Charles Dickens. (Macmillan and Co. (3s. 6d.)——Bygone 
Eton. (Spottiswoode and Co. 1s. 6d.)—A series of permanent 
photographs, with notes, in which the history of the old College 
buildings is traced. 











(For Publications of the Week, see next page.) 


ALLIANGE ASSURANCE GO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ec, 





EstaB.isHEep 1824, 








Capital—Si Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling 


DIRECTORS, 

The Right Hon. LOBD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Percival Bosanauet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie, Hon, Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq, Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq, Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. f Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Audersoa Stebbing, 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Veruiam. 
—— Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium, Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
a Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 
ties, —_—— 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business, wa 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, aud Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ACCUMULATED FUND 0O £5,900,000 
NATIONAL PAID IN CLAIMS oa ecianeee £12,000,000 
Aedes aid Oe 
INSTITUTION | erie tres cries re ei, oe 
FOR MUTUAL vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 























No. 48 Gracecuurce Street, Lonpoy, E.C. 








LIBERTY CRETONNES 


AND CHINTZES 
IN NEW AND STANDARD DESIGNS 
AND COLOURINGS. FOR DRAPERIES, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS & CURTAINS. 
7d. to 3s.6d. per yard. Patterns post-free. 


Manuf be 
LIBERTY & CO. (ci\smistic Wares & Fabrics) LONDON? 
OS L ECE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 











CEREBOS SALT. 


Not only a seasoning 
but a splendid food, 
enriching all the viands 
to which it is added 


CEREBOS SALT. 


CEREBOS SALT. 


at Table or in the 
Kitchen. 


CEREBOS SALT. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs, TREVES, 
HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE, 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
© Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mircing Lane. 
BUNDS IN BAND socsccscosccveveeceresesvecseccevssvese £2,386,639. 








MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT. 
aes i iM Ss T ] T U T i @) nN a £12, 200°000. 


The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS. 
Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application. 
London: 17 Kixe Wittiam Srreet, E.C.; West End: 17 Part Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





GLOVES. 


GLOVES. 
GLOVES. + ag + Fags Sey for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiamore STREET, W. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 


Every Pair Guarantecd. 
KID and SUEDE. French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
buttons. 

Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
is. 11d., post-free.) 





Preserves the Hair. 

Beautifies the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 4 

Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. Sold_ by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’S, 67 Harton Garpen, Lonpon. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
Spring Season Renovations. 


HAMPTON § 68 .0uitce 


An Experienced Representative fully competent to advise 
as to the best course to adopt in the matter of any 


RENOVATIONS of HOUSES, 
RENOVATIONS of FIXTURES, 


RENOVATIONS of FURNITURE, 


and to prepare a competitive Estimate for same. . . 





Estimates HAMPTON and SONS, Ltd-< 
FREE. PALL MALL EAST, LONDON,-S.W.- - 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_@—— 


Adam (F.), Leaves from the Note-book of a Scottish Exile, er 8vo 
(W. & A. K. Johnston) net 2/6 


Awdry (F.), Daylight for Japan, Cr 8V0 ....ccscccessssceeseseees SE (Bemrose) 3/6 
Barnaby (N.), Naval Development in a 19th Century ......(Chambers) net 5/0 
Barrett (W.), The Never-Never Land, cr 8vo ...... sccscsssesesseee( NASH) 6/0 


Biddulph (Sir R. )s) ae Cardwell at the War Office, ‘8v0. col Ti veya net 9/0 
Blackmuir (W. -% J.), Saw-mill Workand Practice, 12mo ..................(Rider) 









Coburn (W. D.), hymes from a Round-up Camp, cr 8vo .. 

Crumbs of Fancy, by Lotte, cr 8V0 ........ccssccsessccrsessesseccnscoeseeses (E. Stock) 2/6 

Dawson (W. H.), Matthew Arnold and his Relation ” the Thought — Our 
Time, cr 8vo .. sasseecesseeesecescesecrees(EUtnam) net 7/6 

Dobell (B.), Rosemary and Pansies, cr 8y0. me +e+eee(DoObell) net 4 

Dumont (A. S.), My Airships, CF 8V0 ...,..s:sssssssreseseesceneesees ~(itichards) net 


Excavations at Phylakopi in Melos, im BIOS eccccahs Macmillan) net 90/0 
Gale (J. 8.), The Vanguard: a Tale of Korea, er 8vo... .. (Revell) net 4/6 
Gerard (J.), The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer, cr 8vo| 0 (Longmans) net 5/0 
Godfrey (E.), Social Life under the Stuarts, 8vo ...............(Bichards) net 12/6 
Goldie (B.), Marian Voyne: a Novel, cr 80... ..(Bichards) -6/0 
Goudie (G.), The Celtic and Scandinavian Antiquities of ‘Shetland, 8v0 

W.B Bien net 7/6 


Gould (R. F.), Concise History of Freemasonry, 8vo ...(Gale & Polden) net 10/6 
Green (A. K.), One of My Sons, cr 8V0 .........sscecesessoscoreeseee (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Gregory (J. R.), The Theological Student, cr 8v0 .. ..(C. H, Kelly) 2/6 
Hawker (R. S.), Cornish Ballads, and other Poems, | cr Bro" sien oa ao net 5/0 
Hood (A. N.), Adria: a Tale of Venice, er 8vo . .+see(J. Murray) net 10/6 
Hopgood (H.), The Autobiography of a Thief, cr 8vo.. sipeeceeaganyhibel (Putnam 6/ 


Hudson (T. J.), The Evolution of the Soul, and other Essays...(Putnam) 6/ 
Kerr (J.), Curiing in Canada and the United States, cr 8vo (G. Morton) net we 
Leighton (M.), The Amazing Verdict: a Novel, cr 8y0 . .(Richards) 
Leys (J. K.), The Prisoner’s 3 Secret, er 8vo ..(Dobell) 36 
Lowe (D.), Burns’ Passionate Pilgrim, cr 8v0 (Brotherhood Pub. Co.) net 5/0 
McConnell (S. D.), Christ, er 8vo ...... ..(Macmillan) net 5/0 
Maguire (T. M.), Strategy and Tactics in Mountain "Ranges .. .(W. Clowes) 7/6 
Maxim (Sir H. S8.), Monte Carlo: Facts aud Fallacies, er 8vo ...(Bichards) 5/0 
Merriman (H. 8.), Tomaso’s Fortune, and other Stories...(Smith & Elder) 6/ 
Mighty Mahseer (The) and other Fish, by Skene Dhu, cr 8vo (Simpkin) net 5/0 
Morrow (P. A.), Social Diseases and Marriage, 8vo .......... .(Appleton) net 15/0 
Neele (G. P.), Railway Reminiscences, 8vo. McCorquodale) net 6/0 
Oppenheim (E. P.), Anna the Adventuress, = & Lock) 6/0 
Payne (J.), Songs of Consolation, er 8vo.... .(Simpkin) net 5/0 
Payne (J. W.), The King’s Beadle, cr 8vo ............. BB. Johnson) net 6/0 
Podmore (P. St ), A Sporting Paradise, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) net 7/6 
Podmore (P. St. M.), Orzunkein: a Story, er Svo (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Pryce (B.), The Successor : a Novel, Cr 8VO ......ccccsscssseeseeees (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Psalms of Israel (The), by the Bishop of Derry and others, cr 8vo 
g. . Brown) net 3/6 
Senior (W.), A Faithful Minister: Memoirs, cr 8vo ........ (BE Stock) net 2/6 
Sergeant (A.), Under Suspicion : a Novel, er 8vo ..... sevsenssns (Methuen) 6/0 
Shaw 4 G.), Fiscal Facts and Fictions, 8V0.........cscce0sesessees “"(Baillisre net 5/0 
Smith (C. W.), Free Trade and Protection under the interes ear 
perator. cr 8vo.. P.8. King) net 2/6 
Suter (W. N.), Refraction and “Motility of the Eye, | er 8v0.. (Appleton) net 9/0 
Syed lamear Ali), The Spirit of Islam; = ee Life and Teachings of 
Mohammed, 8vo .. eer (K. Paul) net 8/0 
—— (J. J.), Electricity and. Matter, “8v0 ene | net 5/0 
~ §, 3 (T. 8.), The Still Hunter, 8vo.. i ..(Macmillan) net 7/6 
Villar (H.), Journalist and Financier : Memoirs, 2 v0 ae ye ng net 21/0 
Wadsworth (A.), A Sandwork Manual of Drawing and Modelling, 4to 
(Simpkin) net 3/6 
Warner (Sir W. L.), The Life of the Marquis of Dalhousie, 2 vols. 8¥o 


(Macmillan) net 25/0 
Waugh (B.),, A God of Clay, Cr 870 .......ss.sssorseesesseeseseee(urst & Blackett) 6/0 
Wood (W.), The Fight for Canada, 8vo ...... ..(Constable) net 21/0 


Yeo (I. B.), The Therapeutics of Mineral Springs and Climates (Cassell) net 12/6 





































Scale of Charges for Zodvertisenents. 


——_4-—— 
OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS, 
PAROS ccccccccccccceccccescces £10 10 0] Narrow-Column..... awakes -£310 0 
Half-Page 2..cccccesoocceee S 60) Half-Oolamn s....66eces0cese 115 0 
Quarter-Page.,..ssccccescese 212 6 | Quarter-COlUMN.,...eeeeeeeee UIT 6 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Page ..scccccssvese+sH14 14 0 | Inside Page .......0.00022..£12 i2 0 


Five lines (45 words) ‘and under in broad roe (half-width), 5s.; and ls. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
—_@——. 


Including postage to any part of the United 
KimgdOM seeeeeoseereere ececcccccce eoccee 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
hina, &c. 


Yearly. i. Quarterly. 


8 6....014 3....0 7 2 


112 6....016 3....0 8 2 


Pere eeeweseseeeessenseeseseee . 








EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE aD GATESHEAD 


GAS COMPANY. 
SALE OF £50,000 ) ORDINARY STOCK. 


The Directors OFFER FOR SALE BY TENDER £50,000 ORDINARY 
STOCK, to be issued under the provisions of the Neweastle- -upon-Tyne and 
Gateshead Gas Act, 1901; applications receivable up to 10 a.m. on 13th 
— 1904. 

hen gas is charged at the present rate of 2s. per 1,000 cubic feet the 
AUTHOMISED DIVIDEND IS £4 12s. 6d. PER CENT. 

Any amount of Stock being not less than £5, or a multiple thereof, may be 
applied for. A deposit of 5 per cent. on the nominal amount of Stock applied 
for must accompany each Tender, and the balance be paid on or before 30th 
June, 1904. Interest at the rate of 4} per cent. per annum will be allowed 
upon prepayments. 

MINIMUM. PRICE £105 10s, 0d. PER CENT. 

The Company's profit for the year 1903 was £112,106, and after paying all 
interest and full statutory dividends there was left a “surplus profit of £24,658, 

During the last five years the number of consumers has increased by 26,276, 
and the gas sold by 425,177,000 cubic feet. 

*Prospectuses and Forms of Tender will be sent on application to the 


ed. 
— THOS. WADDOM, Secretary, 
“March 29th, 1904, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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FIRE. LIFE. SEA, GENERAL ACCIDENTS 


INCORPORATED A.D, 1720, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E,c, 


West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W, 
(INCORPORATED), 


7 HE AUTHORS 
39 OLD QUEEN STREET, STOREY’S GATE, S.W. 

AUTHOES AND PUBLISHERS.—The Forms of Agreement issued by the 
Publishers Association, with full explanation of their meaning, can be obtained 
at the Offices of the Society, price 1s. post-free. 

Authors are recommended not to sign any Agreement which may embody the 
Clauses explained without first submitting it to the Society. 

G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary, 


| Feeenenel TO THE SOCIETY OF WRITERS 
TO HIS MAJESTY’S SIGNET. 


The Office of LIBRARIAN to the SOCIETY OF WRITERS TO His 
MAJESTY’S SIGNET, recently held by the late TMOMAS GRAVES LAW, 
LL.D., being now vacant, applications for the Office, accompanied by twenty. 
five copies of testimonials, may be made, on or before May Ist next, to JOHN 
MILLIGAN, Writer to the Signet, 15 York Place, Edinburgh, Clerk to the 
Society, from whom any further information may be obtained. 

March 22nd, 1904. 


TAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTED. 


A HEAD- gy is REQUIRED for the PUPIL TEACHER CENTRE 
at STOKE-ON-TRENT. Preference will be given to Candidates who are regis. 
tered (or qualified md registration) in Column B of the Teachers’ Register, 
Salary £175 per annum, 

Forms of application must be returned not later than April 15th, and can 


be obtained from 
GRAHAM BALFOUR, M.A., 
County Education Offices, Stafford, 











SOCIETY OF 











March 30th, 1904. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
. (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. ' 
The LECTURESHIP in LATIN will be VACANT at the end of this 
Session.—Applications must be sent by May 14th to the SECRETARY of the 
College, from whom all information may be obtained. 
H. WALTON, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The SENATE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the POST of SECRETARY 
to the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, Salary £200. Particulars may be had on 


application, = 
ARTHUR W. RUCKER, 
University of London, Principal, 
South Kensington, 8.W., 
March 2ist, 1904. 


EREFORDSHIRE sma SI RG COLLEGE. 


N.) 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED tor for th POST of LADY PRINCIPAL 
combined with that of HEAD-MISTRESS. 

Particulars of the appointment and Forms of Application may be obtained 
from the SECRETARY, Education Office, Shirehall, Hereford. 


 Palleealeainates SEASIDE ESTATE 


wit. e 
COLLEGIATE BUILDINGS 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 

Suitable for Public School, Naval, Military, Agricuitural, or other College, 
Religious Community, Convalescent Home, Sanatorium, &c., &c,, or for 
Yachting and Sporting Property, with grand Building Sites "for future develop- 
ment if desired, having the advantage of good River and Sea Bathing, Boating 
and Fishing. 

Magnificent climate and dry sandy soil, and an excellent supply of pure 
water, 

For Particulars apply to Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, and CO, 
Land and Estate Agents, 29 Fleet Street, Temple Bar, E.C. 


IDOW LADY, living bracing part Yorkshire, 
WISHES to MEET Aaa BOY (fourteen), for coming term, a3 
COMPANION to her SON and to share advantages of experienced Tutor. 
Large house, grounds. Greatest care and attention. Highest references given 
and required. —For particulars, “STAINS,” Brookdale House, Dawlish. 


168 SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

. the Sm of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colbnial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PABK, 

LONDON, W. Visits wesko Sadie, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 

tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature, Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses ; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 


LEMENTARY TEACHING for LADIES.—FOUR 

GIRLS who wish to take up Elementar: yea ere can be RECEIVED 

on reduced terms in a recognised SECONDA SCHOOL, and repared for 

a Qualifying Examination. Full share of school lifeand games. Live in H Head- 

Mistress's House. COURSE BEGINS in MAY.—Full particulars on appli 
cation to Box 21, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London. W. 
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ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL OF 
L MEDICINE FOR WOMEN, 
8 HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. 


MMER SESSION WILL BEGIN on MAY 3rd, 1904. Students 
Fa pe Me ae can compete for the Entrance Scholarships awarded in 
— Special classes are arranged for the Preliminary Scientific and M.B 
foes a ions of the University of a. — ae - —— scholar- 
A ined f: the Secretar. iss . MB. 
ships, 20, oan bo obtained’ rom yA. H. COCK, MD., Dean. 





ns 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. Lord BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal—The Rev. Canon G, C. BELL, M.A. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 2ist, 1904, 
Boarders are received by Miss WOOD, 41 Harley Street. . 
Prospectus and all particulars apply to Miss CROUDACE, Lady Resident. 
” Special arrangements for Cricket and Swimming for School (see 
below) and College. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
For oe. Le gor’ 1) t Hall, Oxford) 
-Mi —Miss C. G. LUA Lady Margaret Ha ord). 
at Ms EXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, April 26th. 
For all particulars apply to Miss LUARD, Queen’s College, 43 Harley St., W. 


FRANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
N SANDALL ROAD, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc. 
School fees per term, £5 19s., £6 6s., or £7 7s., according to age. Scholar- 
ships are awar’ ed annuall 
houses approved by the 


to the value of about £300. There are three Boarding- 
overnors from fees from 51 to 70 guineas per annum. 

The SUMMER TERM commences on MAY 5th, 1904,—For all particulars 
apply to the SECRETARY. 











ALVERN COLLEGE.— ‘Scholarship Examination, 

June 7th, 8th, and 9th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year) ; six of £50; 

and six or more of £30 per annum. Council nominations, value £12 per annum, 

may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M: and 
Miss S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at SOBSEKVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great advantages for English and for Languages, &c.; modern 
and Continental methods ; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


ARGATE, CLIFTONVILLE, S. MARTIN'S, 

EASTERN ESPLANADE.—High-Class Boarding School for Girls. 

Beautiful premises facing sea. Accomplished staff. Junior Department. 
Tennis, swimming, riding, Moderate fees, 


ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, YORKSHIRE. 
Recognised by Board of Education. 
Principal: Miss HUDDLESTONE, 
Fees 50 guineas for girls under 14. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 26th. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &c.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


T.RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 
MIDDLESEX (10} miles from London).—Beautiful and healthy neighbour- 
hood. Gymnasium, hockey field, games. Principals—Miss LEDWARD, M.A., 
Owens College; Miss SHORE, Historical Tripos, Newnham College; Miss 
B, SHORE, Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos, Girton College. 


RIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Aim: To educate for home and social life. Motto: ‘To 

follow right.” Curriculum: On modern lines with a view to cultivate self- 

resource. Gymnasium, garden, field. Reference kindly permitted to the Dean 
of Norwich.—Address, “ L.,’’ Edgehill, Sydenham, Kent. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A.,, 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Statf 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E.H. WHISHAW. 


INDHEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Principal: Miss 
J. F. GRUNER, Certifd. Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, 
Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., assisted by Graduates and fully qualified 
Teachers for special subjects. Modern education, free from examination pres- 
sure, enabling Pupils to pass on to the Universities. Special attention paid to 
= training and outdoor pursuits, Hindhead, 900 ft. above sea level, is 
ighly recommended by doctors.—For Prospectus apply to Brackenhurst, 
Hindhead, Haslemere, Surrey. 


T. MICHAEL’S HALL, HOVE, SUSSEX.—HIGH- 
CLASS RESIDENT SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Recognised by Board of 
Education. Principal, Miss Ida Farnell (formerly of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford; First-class University Honours). Highly qualified staff, London 
masters. Special attention paid to Music and Modern Languages. Large weekly 
Orchestra, Modern premises built for school. Single bedrooms. Large 
classrooms. Hockey-field and tennis-courts surrounding house. Riding, 
swimming, &c. Careof health. No over-pressure.—Prospectus on application. 


T. AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmere Hill. 
Large country house in beautiful grounds, only 9 miles from town. 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberal education. University 
examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES, 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
First-rate Modern Education for Girls. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
at ae qremmetine, apply to the SECRETARY, .L.A, Scheme, the University, 












































HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
Recognised by Government as a Training College for Secondary Teachers. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS. : 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with tkat of 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees a@ year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 








SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fzr £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 


A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. ‘ 

The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send a Prospectus to all inquirers, 
and to give personal attention and advice in every case calling for special 
consideration, 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Frm £40-45). 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.) 


Uplands School offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and 
practical education (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy 
and other professional men. 

The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to all inquirers, 
and to give personal attention and advice in every case calling for special 
consideration. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir W. MATHER, .P. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects uired for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.—Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Cambridge; Senior Optime ———- 

Mathematical Tripos) and Miss PUTTER. limited number of Gir 
received to Board and Educate. House situated in highest and healthiest 
position, Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, 
riding, swimming, and roller-skating; outdoor exercise greatly enco 
Special attention paid to Music, Painting, and Modern Languages. Courses 
of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—lIllustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


OLKESTONE.—HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR THE 
DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 


For Particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER of HARROW, to whom 
reference is kindly permitted. 


OLKESTONE.—Superior HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG 
GENTLEWOMEN. Large detached house, airy bright rooms. Facilities 

for outdoor games. Excellent tuition. Foreign Governesses and Visiting Pro- 
fessors. Refined comforts and personal care. Special treatment for delicate girls, 
sea bathing, &c. Prospectus on application.—Miss ADOLPHUS, Augusta Gdns. 


bE ies SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 


Miss ABBOTT, S. HILDA’S, FOLKESTONE. 
Inclusive terms, £75 a year. 
Reference: Miss Soulsby, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 




















RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

T. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, CLEWER ST. STEPHEN, 
WINDSOR —For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Conducted 
by the SISTERS of ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, assisted by Resident 
Mistress. Pupils prepared for University Examinations. Good field for 
games. Great attention paid to health. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for Student Teachers. Recognised by the Board 
of Education for the purposes of Section 3 (2) ii. of the Teachers’ Registration 

Regulations. Prospectus on application.—Address SISTER SUPERIOR. 


TXHE HABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S SCHOOL, 
CREFFIELD ROAD, ACTON, W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss MARGARET A. GILLILAND, M.A, Lond, Fellow of 
Univ. Coll., Lond. 

The School will Reopen April 6th. 

NEW TERM BEGINS APRIL 12th. Entrance Examination, April 11th, 
at 9.30. Valuable Scholarships and leaving Exhibitions.—For Prospectus, 
apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS at the School, or to the CLERK to the 

School Governors, Aske’s School for Girls, Hatcham, S.E. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
kKJe RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a TRAINING 
COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Boarding and Day Schools; 
Kindergarten. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Boarding Fees, 60 gs. a year. 
— heel PRINCIPAL, 


CHOOL FOR GIRLS, HILL BROW, HEMEL HEMP- 
STEAD, HERTS. A small School particularly adapted for Girls whose 
Parents are Abroad. Principal—Miss WHITE. Prospectus and full particulars 
on application.—Reference kindly permitted to Percy Christopherson, Esq., 
A., Lockers Park, Hemel Hempstead; Mrs, H. M. Draper, 744 Lexham 
Gardens, Kensington, W. 


ASTBOURNE. —GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs, Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET’S, MEADS.—High- 


Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, tiockey, &c. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 
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a MONT OC A’S, 
, TADWORTH, SURREY. 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London. 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Serge Graduates and Language 
Spocialints on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to needs 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 
Fees from 100 guineas per annum. 
Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


NEXT. TERM BEGINS MAY 4rz. 
ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ST. LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS, ! 








For girls from seven years of age. 





There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
ice ama are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 

Olonies. 

Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. ‘All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, award to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &¢. 


wKLWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35 years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams. ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts, 


BVA BZH ITY OF SUR A SE. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
eppl to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
attield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 














NiIVERBSIT Y -O0.F..DUBRBAA.M. 
P DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
™. gate Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
TO. 





LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. A. S. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon. (assisted by Resident 
Graduate in Honours), RECEIVES about a dozen BOYS between the ages of 
8 and 15 to prepare for Public Scliools and Royal Navy. Very successful. 
Modern Languages and Mathematics strong. Delightful country house; 
cricket, football, &c.; ponies for riding ; own dairy.—Particulars on application, 


Ah: Ge OD oe DD. 


( I L E N 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
on JULY Il4th and 15th, 





Apply for particulars to the Warden, Rev. A. R, F, HYSLOP, Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 

School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, 

&c. Five Scholarships offered, £30, £25, £20. Entrance Examinations on 

June 2nd and 3rd. Governors: E.S. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of 

Durham and Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 

School with valuable endowment of University Scholarships. Classical 

or Modern Education. Boating, Cadet Corps, and ordinary Games, NEXT 
TERM BEGINS MAY 4th. Vacancies in three boarding houses, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS MAY 6th & 7th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 








a 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CIRENCESTER. . 
ite Ps ol) at KING fe theo VII. 
‘or Land-owners, -agen jurveyors, iculturists, intending Colonists 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate 7 And ement and Forestry Brana 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, E.G, 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman), 
Col. Sir RB. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE, G.C.V.0O., K.C.B, (Vice-Chairman) 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, Stara cont ber of S: 
ie Rev, . Mi“ , M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ttle 
For Prospectus opel 9° the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 24th, 


ene Seeeeee 2 tae eat cic eeT 
SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER. 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops, NEXT 
TERM BEGINS MAY 8rd,—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal, 


H. M.S. ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP 
. MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed to give a sound technical and general education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions, Several noming 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature, 

For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 

Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.R, 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhiti. 
tions, Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—A SCHOLAR. 
SHIP EXAMINATION will be held on APRIL 15th at Clothworkers’ 
Hall, Mincing Lane, London. 


IERREMONT COLLEGE, 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Gymnasium, practical Chemistry, 
sea bathing ; moderate fees. Preparatory Department.—Apply for illustrated 
Prospectus to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 


JONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMI. 
NATION on JUNE Ili4th, 15th, and 16th, 1904.—For full particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION held every term, 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR, 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS APRIL 15th. 


























of £70 per annum, Two of £50, and Minor Scholarships. Examination 
July 26th and 27th. Leaving Scholarships tothe Universities,—For particulars 
apply to SECRETARY, Brighton College, 
NDIVIDUAL TUITION for UNIVERSITY, ARMY, 
and LAW EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES, M.A., Ist Class 
Classical Tripos Scholar, Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Mr. OLDER- 
SHAW, M.A., History Scholar, Christ Church, Oxford, RECEIVE PUPILS 
and provide Special Instruction for all the above Examinations at COPTHILL, 
BURGH HEATH, SURREY, a healthily situated house near London, Golf, 
&c.—Particulars on application, 








R. J.. C. POWELL (King’s Coll., Camb., M.A., Ist Class 
Classical Tripos, late Modern and Classical Master at Uppingham School) 
RECEIVES 5 or 6 PUPILS in his house to be PREPARED for SCHOLAR- 
SHIP and other UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, or for GENERAL 
EDUCATION. Exceptionally healthy situation. Large garden. Countiy 
recreations.—Hinton Bluet Manor, Temple Cloud, near Bristol. 


A 2 Ot 2 @ Co OLLaSBGCE 


SEVEN EXHIBITIONS (Classical, Modern, and Choral) will be OFFERED 
on JUNE 30th.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Lancing College, Shoreham, 
Sussex. 











ALMER.—A FEW BOYS taken (between the 
ages of seven and fourteen) for PRIVATE ‘TUITION, in 

preparation for Osborne and the Public Schools, during holidays and 

term time. 

Address, J. V. KITTO, Ripple Vale House, near Walmer. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION in JULY. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be 

offered in the first instance for boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD at the School on MAY 26th 

and 27th, 1904, for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, 
or Natural Svience, SIX (JUNIOR PLATT) of £30, and FOUR (HOUSE) of 
£20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on May lst.— 
Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master. 


ING’S. SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 6th to 8th. 

Boys joining the School in May are eligible, as others. , Special Classes for 

AEMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c.. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. t. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


NPSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
j Professions. House system. Sepayate Junior School. Large Playing- 
fields, Gymnasium, Carpenter’s Shop. »0d Science Laboratories. Cadet 
Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving Schoiarships to Univer- 
sities and Hospitals. Special Classes for London Examinations, Entrance 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, 














REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Mr. GEORGE 

EGERTON, 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. (Recognised by 

Board of Education.) RE-OPENS on WEDNESDAY, April 27th. Cricket, 
Gymnastics, and Swimming. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL— 


For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus aud Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


Rt V2 2 ae 7 U t@ i @-e 
Messrs. RANSOM and WYNNE, 18 Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, 


hold Classes (limited to four Pupils) for Army, Civil Service, University, and 
Scientific Examinations. Chemicallaboratory. Terms moderate. 


ase ee S -@ -H-— 0-0 hs. 
we ree for SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN MONDAY, 
a ith. 
. Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care, FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 

















gravel soil: ver nealthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





O PARENTS OF MODERATE MEANS.—CHRIST 
COLLEGE, BRECON, solves the problem of gjving BOYS from all 





parts of the Kingdum a TRUE PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION for less than 
£60 a year.—Address, the HEAD-MASTER, 


RIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1904.—One 


Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, - 
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WITZERLAND, UPPER ENGADINE.—The “ Engia- 
dina” International Secondary School for Boys in Zuoz will be opened 
1904, under direct supervision of the Council of State of the Grisons, 

Jane, and "Mod. Sections. Special system for mod. langs., prep. for public 
Class. ‘All masters University graduates. Magnificent new building, cent. 
pw ye electric light. Perfect sanitation, nasium, workshop, extensive 
Lchacedm Summer and winter sports. olidays arranged for. Terms, 
ae £120 according to age.—Prospectus and references from the Head- 
£100 (0 Fy VELLEMAN, M.A., or'from the Times of India Office, Bombay. 
RESDEN: A.— EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
Lindengasse 9, close to the “Grosse Garten.” FRAULEIN M. 
SCHMIDT ies High-class Education = the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
All facilities for uiring Languages, Music, Painting, &c. The Principal, 
ho has resided pag ed for several years, holdsa Diploma of the Con- 
po toire of Music, Leipzig. All the comforts and convenience of a modern 
servalolne greatest attention paid to the health of the pupils. Numbers 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in alJ 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
iculars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 

correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 

their Books or Worksof Art. Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terme 

= —* to Mr. E. KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill 
ondon, E.C, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Fanded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONABRY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000.. 











jimited. Large garden. Escort from and to London, Highest 
7\RESDEN—HORST HAUS, Strehlener Strasse 78. 


High-class Educational Home for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
French and German Teachers, visiting Professors an ters. Principal: 
Miss EDITH GAMBLE. Tennis, hockey, and riding. 


TAY in GERMANY (on the Rhine).—A LADY, holding 
S State Diploma, RECEIVES a limited number of YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN wishing to learn German and French, Success assured. Highest refer- 


former Pupils. : 
ences tron Friulein B, NILLIUS, 33 Schulstrasse, Mainz. 


—$———_—_——— 


(eae CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 











LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly — Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical hee Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ON PORT, ENGHIEN-LES-BAINS, 8S & O,, 
FRANCE.—Fifteen minutes from Paris; good train service. Madame 
BARRELET RECEIVES ONE or TWO YOUNG PEOPLE into the home 
circle; teunis, cycling, boating, swimming; references exchanged.—Par- 
ticulars from “S. M. J.,” The Chestnuts, Holgate Hill, York. 


EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSON and Miss 
N COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Comfortable house 
near the Bois.—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 
Neuilly, Paris. 


RANCE. — Mile). GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 
Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 
English references.—Full details from Mlle. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from R. J. BEE VOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian), 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, S.W. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


CHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (who 
has had a wide and varied experience of University and Educational 
Agency work) assists Parents (free of charge) to meet with good SCHOOLS, 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their children.—Prompt 
and careful attention will be given to ——— and inquiries addressed to 
z . & = 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
ord Circus), 




















NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX BEPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CL S. _ Prelimin: 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwe ouse, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield 
Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 








Ooze of gennine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &c., &., who desire to dispose ot 
same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 


OOKS WANTED.—£30 offered for Annals of Sporting, 

13 vols. ; £25 for Burton’s Arabian Nights, 16 vols:; £10 for Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts and Jollities, 1838 or 1843 ; £3 for Gamonia, 1837 ; 30s. for Valpy’s Shake- 
speare, 15 vols., 1832 ; for Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols. ; £2 for Muther’s 
istory of Painting; 25s. for Bradley’s Ethical Studies; £4 for Sketches by 
Boz, 2 vols., 1836; 30s. for Eliot’s Scenes of Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; 25s. for 





Adam Bede, 3 vols., 1859; 25s. for Romola, 3 vols., 1863; £3 for Alice in 


Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; £5 for Rossetti’s Poems, 1870, large paper; £3 for 
Hawbuck Grange, 1847; £2 for Delany Autobiography, 6 vols. ; £25 for Poe 


by Victor and Cazire or Margaret Nicholson, 1810; £35 for Lilford’s Briti 
Birds ; £4 each for Angas’ Kaffirs, 1849; South Australia and New Zealanders, 


1847 ; £2 for Tennyson's In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; 25s. for Symonds’ 


Essays, 1890. Complete list post-free. Liberal prices given for books with 
coloured plates, sporting books, manuscripts, autographs, and miscellaneous 
books in all languages.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 





OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogue. 


Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindi 
for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 





‘OLLAND BROS., BOOKSELLERS, BIRMINGHAM. 


We give best price for any Books you have to sell. 3,000 wanted. 


List free. 30s. to £30 each offered. Wecan also supply any book on earth. 
Write us for any you may want. The largest and most varied stock in the 
Midlands. Catalogues free. 





00,000 BOOKS WANTED and FOR SALE.—We will pay 


higher prices than any other Advertising Bookseller for any of the 


following :—Life of a Sportsman, 1842; Gamonia, 1837; John Mytton, 1835; In 
Memoriam, 1850; Redford’s Art Sales, 1888. Send for List, free. Buyerssent 
distance.—JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS & EXPORTERS, BIRMING: . 





OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 
DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher's March Catalogue 


ot New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of Literature, 
Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wig- 
more Street, London, W. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a ote of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


N THE CHOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
30 Years’ Experience. 
_ SCHOOLS for BOYS (Public, Preparatory, Engineering, &c.), or for GIRLS 
in England or abroad, and TUTORS for Army. Universities, and General Edu- 
cation, English or Continental, are Recommended (gratis) from personal know- 
ledge acquired by an experience of 30 years by 
GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., Scholastic Agents, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
State full details of each case, so that a limited and satisfactory selection 
may be submitted. Interviews from 10 till 4. 








AY’S LIBRARY, agp ye one wishing to keep 
in touch with CURRENT - LITERATURE should write to DAY’ 


LIBRARY, LIMITED, 96 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W., for 
their TERMS of SUBSCRIPTIONS and LIST of RECENT ADDITIONS to 
THE LIBRARY. ASPECIAL CLEARANCE LIST of SURPLUS LIBRARY 
Books (and others) offered in good condition, for cash, at GREATLY 
REDUCED Prices is now ready, and may be had post-free on application. 





List. 


RU BN DB 8B). CH ® OK O &. 
Large number in stock; many rare ones. Send stamp for this month’s 
S. JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 





OC P. R—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 
e 


STEAMSHIP LINES. 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &. 





A® AID TO PARENTS IN THE CHOICE OF :— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS For BOYS, 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
TUTORS FOR ARMY, NAVY, AND UNIVERSITIES, 


CLERGYMEN RECEIVING BACKWARD BOYS. 

Messrs, J. and J. Paton, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid Parents by sending a few Prospectuses, carefully selected, to 
meet the needs of each inquirer. The Details required are :— 

Age of Pupil. Locality preferred. Some idea of the fees to be paid, 
There is NO CHARGE for Prospectuses or advice. 
J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Telephone, 5053 Central. 
Interviews froin 9 till 6. 

Messrs. Paton have a special List of very select Girls’ Schools in and around 

London and on the Continent. 


pesLic SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, 1904, 
WITH A SELECT LIST OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


15th year of issué, 650 pp., 2s. 6d. 


Guide to Public Schools, Preparatory Schools, Tutors for Navy, Army, and 
University. 


How to Start a Boy in the Professions, 





























*Leave Liverpool. Leave Vancouver. For 

April 13 ...ccccessee ‘AORANGI” ................. April29| Australia, 

re a ‘EMPRESS OF CHINA’ May 2 Japan. 

* Inclusive fares via New York or Quebec. 
LIVERPOOL TO CANADA. 
First Cabin, £11; Second, £7 10s.; Third, £5 10s. 

8.8. ‘LAKE MANITOBA’ (twin-screw) ......... 8,850 tons April 5 
S.S. ‘LAKE CHAMPLAIN’ (twin-screw) ...... 7,392 tons April 19 

For tickets, free and post-free handbooks, apply CANAD PACIFIC 





RAILWAY, 62 to 65 Charing Cross, S.W. (near Nelson Column); or 67 King 
William Street, E.C. 





OOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
SPECIAL SPRING TOURS, 

14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 

HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, LISBON and CINTRA,. 

From LIVERPOOL on 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month (from 
, London 2 days later). 
FARES £10 TO £16, all First Class, including Embarking, Landing, 

Travelling, and HOTEL EXPENSES, 

For full particulars, apply to THE BOOTH S.S. CO., 30 James Street, Liyer- 


pool; or 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, W.C. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limited, Paternoster Square. 


Dr. LUNN’S and Mr. PEROWNE'S CRUISES, 
S.Y. * Argonaut,’ 3,274 tons. 


16 16s. ATHENS, CORINTH, BOSNIA, HERZE- 
GOVINA. April 12th. Londgn-Marseilles return ticket for these 


Cruises, £5 5s. e 


xtra. 
£10 10s. and £13 18s. ROME TOURS, Extensions to Florence and Venice. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W, 
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MAPLE & GO TURKEY CARPETS 


2000 2000 
TURKEY TURKEY 
CARPETS CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
Two Thousand 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS at IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum, 
De os Ml irbiiees 7k Bh ne | N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


2000 
TURKEY 


Quotations free. 


A CARPET 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. din, 
£7 10s. 














PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


os 


INVESTED FUNDS £50,000,000. 
SIDMOUTH.— KNOWLE HOTEL. 


Magnificently Furnished and Electric Light Throughout. 
Every Modern Comfort and Convenience. 
All Rooms Overlook Sea, 8S. & 8.W. 
Pleasure Grounds of 20 acres. Golf. Grand Views. 
Moderate Tariff and Excellent Cuisine. 








MANAGERESS—Miss WATSON, 
Late of the Majestic Hotel, Harrogate. 





OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—‘“ Edward Baker 

is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.’”’—Bazaar, Exchange, 

and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£4 4s. each given for Harris’s Portraits Wild 
Auimals Southern Africa, 1840; Angas’s South Australia, 1847; Angas’s New 
Zealanders, 1847; Boxiana, 5 vols. ; £2 given for Muther’s History Painting, 
3 vols.; 30s. each for Ist eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Adam Bede, 
3 vols., 1859; Romola, 3 vols., 1863; £8 for Creighton’s Queen Elizabeth, 1896 ; 
£5 for Freeman's Norman Conquest, 6 vols.; £8 for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; 
£15 for Orme's British Field Sports, 1807; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 
1888; 25s. each for Keats’ Poems, 1817, 1818, 1820; £3 for Scrope’s Salmon 
Fishing, 1843; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843; £30 for Annals of Sporting, 
13 vols., 1822-28; £30 for Thackeray’s Vanity Fair in 20 numbers, 1848; for 
Casanova, 12 vols., 1894. All Valuable Books purchased. By far the largest 
and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBEARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 








—— ey 


EVERY HAND AND TASTE SUITED. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 
TO EVERY PURCHASER. ... 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


is rapidly displacing steel pens, penholders, dirty 
inkpots, pen-racks, and other desk encumbrances, 


WHY ? 


Because a ‘‘ SWAN” fills the uses of all these things in ong 
handy pocket, and is far cheaper. 


A “SWAN” 


as a Gift is par excellence for self or friend. 


Prices, 10/6, 16/6, to 25/= up to £20 post-freg, 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


CAN BE OBTAINED OF ALL STATIONERS. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application, 
You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering, 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de )’Opera, PARIS. 


LEA’S TOBACCOS 

LEA’S TOBACCOS 

LEA’S TOBACCOS 
For the use of 


those who desire 
the best of things 


Per lb, Per ¥{ Ib. 


6/8 1/11 ici 





SWASHBUCKLER tic” 


BOARDMAN’S pipe rohacco 1/4 2/1 Maa 
THE CHAIRMAN im, 1/4 21 
TOURNAMENT = 222" 8. 9/3 
WASSAIL Medium fo Q/a 2/6 hi 
INDIAN FAKIR | 42%: 10/- 2/9 5 


NOTE ___ Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures, tobaccos to satisfy 
* the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them for you. 
PRICE LIST, Send Id. stamp for Bookiet. 


R. J. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 





Telegraphic Address: Booxmzn, Lonpon. Codes: Usicopz and ABC, 
440 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BankERS: MANCHESTER aND LavzeRProot DistTRICt. 
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CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER 


FOR APRIL. 

States AND GREAT Britain. By 

TO HArvey (Editor of the North American 
Review, and of Harper’s Weekly). 
pumn’s APPEAL TO THE Gops. By Andrew 


e. 
pe... FaNANCIAL Position. By O. Eltzbacher. 
Coming CONTINENTAL ComPpuications. By Deme- 
trius C. Boulger. 
Tue House oF COMMONS: New Rores anp OLD 
Cmovmstances. By Henry W. Lucy. : 
Ix Curxese DREAMLAND. By Herbert A. Giles 
(Professor of Chinese at Cambridge). 
EscuYL0s AND SHAKESPEARE. By the Rev. B. 8. 
De Courcy Latfan. 
Naval EXPENDITURE AND Navat Srrenets. By 
und Robertson, K.C., M.P. (late Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty). t 
University EpucaTION IN IRELAND. By Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. (President, 
ueen’s College, Cork). 
{ar History OF Port ARTHUR. By Joseph H. 
Longford (late H.M. Consul at Nagasaki). 
Tas Geisua: A FarrH¥uL Stupy. By Reginald J, 
‘arrer. 

A r To HawarpDEN. By the Lady Ribblesdale. 
Hoty Wezek AT JERUSALEM IN THE FovurtH 
Century. (Witha Plan.) By Mrs. McClure. 
Tux Prace OF WHISTLER. By Frederick Wedmore, 
Russia's CHARGE AGAINST JAPAN. By Major- 

General Sir Frederick Maurice, K.C.B, 
Last MontH : é 
(1) By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
(2) By Edward Dicey, C.B. 


London: SportiswooveE & Co., Ltp., Printers, 
New Street Square, E.C. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, i277 Puen, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/§ §/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 











Established 1837, Incorporated 1880. 





Paid-up Capital .......sssse+ceseeseeeeee0ee21,500,000 
Reserve Fund ............scsseeserceseeeees£1,000,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 





Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal aud Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Ruies Supplied. 


R, ANDERSON & co., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
_ Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

ufacturers, &c., on application, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
WGRAND prix» PENS. 








THE CONNOISSEUR. 





An Illustrated Magazine for Collectors, 





SPRING 
NUMBER. 


WITH SPECIAL ARTICLES. 
73 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


5 CHARMING PLATES. 


NOW ON SALE. 


Is. At all Booksellers’. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





PRESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cuarrman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,147,020. 


Patroys—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Vicz-PrrsipDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
Dervuty-CuairnmMan—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


SecrETARY—W. N. NEALE, Esq. Actuary anpD ManacerR—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.1.A. 
The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Annual Income, £400,381. 


Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 





The ANNUAL PREMIUMS are LOWER THAN 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED. 

Under the “REDUCED PREMIUM” system— 
applicable to Whole-Life and Endowment Assur- 
ances—only FOUR-FIFTHS of the ordinary Annual 
Premium is payable, the other one-fifth remaining 
a debt to be repaid out of Bonus. 

Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums 
charged, the BONUSES are on an EXCEEDINGLY 
HIGH SCALE. For the 20 years ending May, 
1901, the Bonuses distributed were equal to an 
average Cash Return of no less than 45 per cent. 
of the Premiums paid. 





The CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE are most 
favourable, and SURRENDER VALUES, PAID. 
UP POLICIES, and LOANS ON DEPOSIT OF 
POLICIES are all on an exceedingly liberal scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


No Agents employed and No Commission paid for 
the introduction of business, whereby about 
£10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 

Assurances can be readily effected by direct com- 
munication with the Office. 





ever discovered. 


Asthma. 


Spasms. 


all others, I shoul 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, Bronchitis, 


CHLORODYNE Pom Ay od arrests those too often fatal diseases: Diphtheria, 


CHLORODYNE = — a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and 
CHLORODYNE eanedilg cain short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and 


CHLO RODY N E is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Tooth- 

ache, and Meningitis, 

The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS of September 28th, 1895, says :—‘‘ If I were asked which single 

medicine I should prefer to take abroad with me, as likely to be most generally useful, to the exclusion of 
Z say CHLORODYNE. I never travel without it, and its general applicability to the relief 

of a large number of simple ailments forms its best recommendation.” 

None genuine without the words **Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne ” on the stamp. Over- 

whelming Medical testimony accompanies each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 

Sore Manvuracturers—J. T. DAVENPORT, Ltd., LONDON. 





MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD’S 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BANE, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 





23 3 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 24 ¥ 3 


repayable on demand, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 


lars, post-free. 





vely Awarded for Stecl Pens, Paris, 1900, 





C. A. BAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 


** SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Bovk- 


seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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NOW READY. 


The INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 
THE LONDON ELECTIONS. 
G. L. BRUCE. 


THE WAR AND THE TWO CIVILISATIONS. 
A. M. LATTER, 


LORD ACTON AT CAMBRIDGE. 
JOHN POLLOCK. 


BIRDS OF PARADISE. Part I. 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM. 
THE ART OF BLAKE. 
RETALIATION. 


ARTHUR SHERWELL. 
LAURENCE BINYON. 


H. O. MEREDITH, 


THE FUTURE OF THE ANGLO-SAXON. No. II. 
HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
**TO SORIA-MORIA CASTLE.” 

THE FRENCH PEASANT. 


MR. BURDEN. Chap, XI. 


EDMUND GARRETT. 
OCTAVE UZANNE, 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 


MR. PAUL’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


OTHER REVIEWS. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, LONDON, E.C. 





APRIL ISSUE, NOW READY. 


BROAD VIEWS. 


A Monthly Review. 
Edited by A. P. SINNETT. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


Contents. 


THE RELIGIOUS FUTURE OF ENGLAND: 
I, We Caruotics. By One of Them. 
Il. Tue Cuances or a Catuoric Revivat. By J. McCase. 
III. THE RemMAKING OF THE CuurcH. By a Church of England Rector. 
IV. Moprern Gyosticism. By an Occult Student. 

A RECORD OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION.—Parts IV. 
and V. By J. Gennapivus, D.C.L. (late Greek Envoy to the Court of St. 
James's). 

THE USES OF DEMOCRACY. By A. P. SINNETT. 

DOUBTS CONCERNING THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT. By 
Viotet TWEEDALE. 

IMMEMORIAL CYPRUS. By C. L. JEBs. 

THE STRATFORD POET. By Mrs. CARMICHAEL STOPEs, 

“MENS SANA.” By ANNA HOWARTH. 


PASSING EVENTS. 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Limited. 








In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 





“ We cordially recommend the book, agreeing with its editor that there isa 

lace for such work and for ‘liberty of prophesying’ by those who claim to go 
Firect to the Word of God in their search for truth, and to form their own 
judgment.” —Times. 

“In this little book, made up of a couple of dozen papers contributed to the 
Spectator by a lay contributor, we have found more tood for reflection than is 
often met with in a volume of occasional essays on Biblical subjects...... We 
believe that the book is well worth reading and that the writer deserves well 
of students of the Bible.”—Guardian. 

‘In this book you can find the best exegesis on the Bible from the most 
valuable standpoint—spiritual sympathy—tlat the English Church has pro- 
duced for many a loug day......M. C. E.’ has given us a noble and beautiful 
Sook—a commentary on practical religion of inestimable value.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 











a 


PRESENTS FOR CHILDREN, 


Paper covers, ls, 2d. ; illustrated paper boards, ls. 64.; cloth 
boards, 2s. ; richly gilt cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s, 6d, 


THE PRIZE. 
Thirteen splendid Coloured Plates and about 72 high-class 
Engravings. 
“ Well deserves its distinctive title.”’—Public Opinion, 








Illustrated paper boards, 3s,; extra cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 5s. : 

12 Splendid) CHATTERBOX| 20 

Plates. 416 large pages, Engravings 


*** Chatterbox’ is the best children’s book we have seen.” —Times, 


*‘No undue sentimentality characterises this, as it characterises so many 
children’s magazines, and its Editor has adhered firmly to the irreproachabla 
principle which he set forth in its first number.”—Nineteenth Century, 


SUNDAY | , | 
READING 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


“NOTHING BETTER.” 
‘We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage reasonable Sunday 
observance in the schoolroom and nursery.””—Times. 


“A DIFFICULT PROBLEM SOLVED.” 
“ The difficult prpbblem of Sunday reading is solved in these 
it can be solved anywhere.”"—Speciator. atin 


Weekly Number, 4d. ; Monthly Part, 3d.; New Volume now ready, 
coloured boards, 3s. ; cloth bevelled, gilt edges, 5s, 


LEADING 
STRINGS. 


New Volume now ready, pictorial boards, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 
gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
* Nothing could do better.”’—Daily Telegraph, 





416 Pages. 
Illustrations, 





SHORT WORDS. 
LARGE TYPE. 


THE BABY’S 
ANNUAL. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & C0.; 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CAPTAIN SVERDRUP'S ‘FRAM’ VOYAGE 
1898-1902, 


With 62 Plates, 162 Illustrations in the Text (4 Maps), 
and 4 Folding-out Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 
36s. net. 


NEW LAND. 


Four . Years in the Arctic Regions, 


By OTTO SVERDRUP. 


Translated from the Norwegian by 
ETHEL HARRIET HEARN.’ 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C, 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 


FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 
GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 

AUTOTYFES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY.’ 

AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 

AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 
THE PARIS SALONS. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Iustrations.. For 
convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 








A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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NOW READY. 


DEAN FARRAR’S LIFE. 


By R. A. FARRAR, M.D. 


In 1 vol. with Portrait in Photograyure, extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. ; 

: postage, 4d. 

i portrait he has drawn is undoubtedly lifelike....... It was a wonderful 

‘ m3 d it deserves this filial yet faithful record.”—Times, 

oh livel¥ and sympathetic presentment of a fine character and a noble 
life.”—G. W.E. ame ps je Daily —, secdiaaceees 
g emorial of a strenuous and most valuable life.” 

4 worthy ™ —Christian World, 


““ iss JANE H. FINDLATER’S NEW BOOK. 


STONES FROM A GLASS HOUSE. 


Essays In Novel Criticism by a Novelist. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE WITCH MAID. By L. T. Meanz. 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“4 very charming story...... Her style is bright, and her characters live a 
full life.”—Liverpool Courier. 


LETTERS OF E. R. GURNEY (Mrs. Russell 


Gurney). Edited by her Niece, With Portraits in Photogravure, demy 


12s, 6d. 

ompaas delightful reading....... It is impossible to spect too highly of 
these letters, or of the beautiful life and character whieh they —. 
—Speaker, 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 


THE STORY OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Told for Boys and Girls. By VIOLET BROOKE-HUNT.  Profusely 
Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. : 
«The book will be a mine of instruction and delight for all who buy it.” 
—London Quarterly Review. 


By BOLTON KING, M.A. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY. 


1814-1871. In2vols., with Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 24s. net. 
“We must pronounce the work of Mr. Bolton King to be the history of the 
Italian movement....... faithful, sound, and just.’’—Spectator. 


By BOLTON KING and THOMAS OKEY. 


ITALY TO-DAY. A Study of her Position, 


her Politics, her Society, and her Letters. With Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
“ Will undoubtedly become one of the most widely read and highly valued 
yolumes on Italian life and prospects.” —World. 


JAMES NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


VOLS, I. AND II. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. 
In 5 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and IL, 8s. 6d. net each. 


Daily Telegraph.— Extraordinarily interesting, and ,will remove, in t 
— the long-standing reproach that there was no good history of the 
y years.” 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS—New Series. 
ROSSETTI. By Arruur C. Benson. Crown 8yvo, 


gilt top, 2s. net. 


GREAT GOLFERS: their Methods at a Glance. 


By Georce W. Betpam. With Contributions by Harorp H. H1xtox, 
J. H. Taytor, James Brarp, ALEX. Herp, and Harry VaRDON. LIilus- 
trated by 268 Action-Photographs, Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
C. B. Fry’s Magazine.—“ Not only the book of the month, but the best beok 
on golf instruction yet produced....... Every golfer. must have one if he is to 
keep pace with the times....... A most fascinating and delightful work.” 


FISHING HOLIDAYS. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
THE HOMERIC HYMNS. Edited, with Preface, 


Apparatus Criticus, Notes, and Appendices, by THomas W. ALLEN, M.A., 
and E. E. Sixes, M.A. 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
HELLENIC STUDIES. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PAPER No. 4. 
EXCAVATIONS at PHYLAKOPI in MELOS 


Conducted by the British School at Athens. Described by T. D. Arxrnson, 
R. C. Bosanquet, C. C. Enaar, A. J. Evans. D. G. Hocarts, D. Mac- 
KENZIE, C. Smiru, and F. B. Wetcu. With 41 Plates and 193 Llustrations 
in the Text, Imperial 8vo, 30s. net. 


THE MAKING OF ENGLISH. By Henry 


Bravtey, M.A., Ph.D., sometime President of the Philological Society. 
Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


METHODS OF SOCIAL ADVANCE. Short 


Studies in Social Practice by various Authors. Edited by C. 8S. Locn,B.A., 
age ge of the London Charity Organisation Society. Extra Crown 8yo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 








By STEPHEN Gwynn. 

















SMITH, ELDER &: 0.’ NEW BOOKS. 
NEW NOVEL BY GRAHAM HOPE. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GAGE OF RED AND WHITE. 


By GRAHAM HOPE, 


AUTHOR OF “A CARDINAL AND HIS CONSCIENCE,” “THE 
TRIUMPH OF COUNT OSTERMANN,” &. 


British Weekly.—‘ There is genius, enthusiasm, and rare literary skill in 
this writer's studies of the great Catholic house of Guise. Her latest book is 
of absorbing interest, an ideal companion for the Easter holidays.” 

Outlook.—‘‘ A stirring French romance of the 16th Century. 


Perhaps as 
good as anything Mr. Stanley Weyman has done.” 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOWNY V. GREEN.” 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


DWALA: a Romance. 


By GEORGE CALDERON, 
Author of “The Adventures of Downy V. Green, Bhodes Scholar at Oxford.” 


A NATURALIST in the GUIANAS. 


By EUGENE ANDRE, F.R.G.S., M.S.A., F.Z.S, With a Preface by 
Dr. J. SCOTT KELTIE, Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 
With 2 Coloured Plates, 32 Illustrations, including 2 Portraits of the 
Author, and a Sketch Map, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
Outlook.—* A volume of intense interest....... Mr. André has eyes for many 
things besides the immediate object of his pursuit.” 
Scotsman.‘ A work which the naturalist, the geographer, and the general 
poe a will greatly appreciate, It is in all respects an admirable 
uction.”” 


AN INTRODUCTION to the NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Professor A. JULICHER. Trans- 


, lated by JANET PENROSE WARD. 
With a Preface by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Dem y 8vo, 16s. 

neminer —" The author has made a very honest and unprejudiced use of the 
istorical method....... His standpoint may fairly be described as moderate. 
he translation has been excellently done, and is most readable.” 

( Expository Times.—“ Jiilicher was worth translating. His Introduction is 
away from the Fourth Gospel and the Acts) a moderate statement of the 

naturalistic attitude and full of fine discrimination.” 





THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


THE RELIGIOUS CRISIS IN FRANCE. By Count Albert de 
Mun (Member of the French Academy, and Member of the 
Chamber of Deputies). 


THE POSITION OF THE UNIONIST PARTY—AN OPEN 
LETTER TO THE PRIME MINISTER. By Preference. 


INDIA’S DUAL PROBLEM. 
K.C.LE. 


By Sir Walter Lawrence, 


SEA POWER AND STRATEGY. By Dr. Miller Maguire. 
THE OPEN-AIR CURE. By Patient. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 


A BUSINESS VIEW OF THE CHINESE LABOUR PROBLEM 


By H. Ernest Crawley. 
THE POET'S DIARY.—IV. ~-Edited by Lamia. 


OBSERVATIONS OF A CONTINENTAL STUDENT ON 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By Dr. Emil Reich, LL.D. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 
CORRESPONDENCE—THE CAPE ELECTIONS. By Colonist. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, London, 
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SOME OF THE CONTENTS OF TO-DAY’S 


“COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” 


DOSOSOSSOSSOSOSSSSSSOSOSES OOOO VOOOOS 


THE CRAB-FISHERS OF CROMER. An Account of a Weird and 


Little-Known Calling. 


THE STUD FARMS OF ENGLAND. The Worksop Manor Stud. By 


“Clarion,” 


FLOWERS FOR EASTER DECORATIONS. . The Garden’s Tribute 


to the Church. 







LEAVES FROM A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTE-BOOK. A Bright and Usefy 


Series of Articles from the pen of “Home Counties.” 


SPINNING FOR TROUT, GRAYLING, PIKE, AND PERCH. A wel. 


known Fisherman gives some Practical Hints on a Subject of Interest to all Anglers. 


£40 FOR ACROSTIC SOLVERS. To-day’s Issue of “The County Gentleman” 


contains the First Acrostic of a New Quarterly Acrostic Competition. Be sure and do not miss it, 


SPRING HUNTING. “Maintop” writes an Interesting Article under this heading, 
QUAIL CATCHING. A Striking Article dealing with the deplorable practice of 


Netting Quails at this Season of the Year. 


IN WOMAN’S REALM. Inverness and Mother Hubbard Wraps. Why are 


Pictures Hung too High? Pretty Presents for Personal Adornment. 


THE CASE AGAINST ROWING. Mr. J. A. T. Bramston discusses a 


Question of Deep Import to all Rowing Men. 


RESULT OF THE DRAWING COMPETITION. 
THE WEEK’S HUNTING AND HUNTING APPOINTMENTS. 
A TEST OF HUMOUR. By “Marcus Squire.” 




































The above are only a few of the many striking and interesting Articles 
in To-day’s Issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 


THE IDEAL GOUNTRY HOUSE PAPER. 






Ask your Newsagent to send you “The County Gentleman” regularly. 
essentially a paper for the Country Home. 









PRICE Gd. WEEKLY; BY POST, 63d. 











Editorial and Publishing Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
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uk, MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 
RUSSIAN AFFAIRS. 


By GEOFFREY DRAGE, 


Author of ‘The Labour Problem,” “The Problem of the Aged 
. Poor,” &c. With Maps, medium 8vo, 21s. nett. 


LORD CARDWELL AT THE 
WAR OFFICE. 


Being a History of his Administration, 1868-1874. 


BY 
General Sir ROBERT BIDDULPH, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 


With Portrait, demy vo, 9s. nett. 
[Ready next week. 


SECOND SERIES. 


THE PATHWAY TO REALITY. 


The Gifford Lectures, Delivered in the University of St. 
Andrews, in the Session 1903-1904. By the Rt. Hon. R. B. 
HALDANE, M.P., LL.D., K.C., Author of “Education and 
Empire,” &c, Large crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. nett. 

[Ready next week. 


ADRIA: a. Tale of Venice. By the Hon. 
ALEXANDER NELSON HOOD. With Illustrations, crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. nett. [Ready neat week. 


A CHEAP EDITION. 
ENGLISH BATTLES AND SIEGES 
IN THE PENINSULA. By Lieutenant- 


General Sir WILLIAM NAPIER, K.C.B. With Portrait, 
large crown 8vo, 28. 6d. neit. [Ready next week. 





NOW READY, THE APRIL NUMBER OF 


SCHOOL: 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and 
Progress. 
Edited by LAURIE MAGIUS, M.A. 
Demy 4to. 6d. nett. 


CONTENTS. 

PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 5 F : 
London County Council Election—The Education Committes—Goldsmiths’ 
Institute—Sir D. Currie’s Endowment—City of London College—Irish 
Board of Agriculture—Gloucestershire Progress—School Buildings. 

DR. LAURIE AND HERBART. By Dr. F. H. Harwarp. With a Note by 
Dr. Lavriz 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF MUSEUMS. By Sir E. Maunpe 


Txompson, K.C.B. 
PUPIL-TEACHERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By J. C. Mepp. 
NATURE-STUDY AT HOME, By “J. A. Owen.” 


ee a M. E. SADLER’S VISIT TO A SCHOOL WITH A NEW 


OUR LEADERS.—IV. Jouw Locke. With a Portrait. 
EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES.—IV. Other Formal Steps. By Professor 


Jouyn ADAMS. 
UNCONVENTIONAL LESSONS IN MATHEMATICS. By E. M. Lanetey, 
THE TEACHERS’ FORUM: Salaries of Women Teachers and Registration. 
By Susan CunniInGTON. 


AMERICAN LETTER. By G. H. Locer. 
SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. By R. Hepcer Watuace. 


THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER; “An Oxford Correspondence of 1903.” 
Edited by W. Warpe Fow er. 


THE EXAMINATION CHAOS.—IV. By Croupester Brereton. 
HOW THE ACT WORKS.—I. Shropshire; II. Lincolnshire (Lindsey). 


REVIEWS: Educational Methods; Recent Classical Translations; Primary 
School Readers; Minor Notices. 








NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
APRIL, 194. 2s, 6d. nett. 
CONTENTS, 


No. 43, 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 

Tae GERMAN STAFF ON THE BorR War. ON THE LINE. 
RUSSIA’S FINANCIAL STAYING-POWER. Mavrice A. GEROTHWOHL, 
THE EVICTED ENGLISH. Major Evans Gorpon, M.P. 
THE CAPE ELECTIONS. “ Masorrry.” 
TyWARDS GERMANY OR FRANCE? Cuovpestey BRERETON. 

CAVALRY AND ITS PRINCIPAL ARM. “ EQuveEs.” 
THE EASTERN MIND. D. G. Hocartu. 
ANGENT AND MODERN FARMING IN THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA. 
SS NCIANI. 

Toy AgD FITZGERALD. The Late Rev. WHITWELL ELWIn. 

fone” STORY OF THE STRATFORD BUST (Illustrated). Mrs, 
THREE POEMS, WALTER DE LA Mare 
FORT AMITY.—XXIII.-XXV, A. T. QuittER-Coucs. 


The “Country Life” Library of Sport. 





NOW READY. 
IN TWO VOLUMES. 


SHOOTING. 


Edited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 
Price 25s. net. (12s. 6d. net per vol.) 


The BREEDING and REARING of PHEASANTS, 
PARTRIDGES, and WILD DUCK. 


The Publishers desire to call special attention to the various 
chapters in these volumes dealing with the artificial and other 
systems of breeding and rearing, not only pheasants, but wild 
duck and partridges, on the most modern and most economical 
methods. In each case practical detail is made a feature, and the 
means recommended are such as have been proved to be suited 
alike for preserving on a large or modest scale, 


In view of the great depletion of the breeding stock of 
partridges over a large part of England, the method used in 
France of procuring eggs from partridges kept in pens, and of 
inducing the birds to hatch their broods in captivity, is described 
in detail. 





The “Country Life” Library. 


THE FRUIT 
GARDEN. 


GEORGE BUNYARD 
anD OWEN THOMAS. 


2is. net. 
NOW READY. 





507 pages. Size 10 in. by 7} in. 


“THE FRUIT GARDEN” gives full instructions for the 
culture of every fruit that is worth growing in Britain, either out- 
of-doors or under glass, and, in addition, contains chapters upon the 
Value of Fruit Trees as Flowering Trees, Whole Fruit Preservation, 
Tropical Fruits and How to Grow Them, the Construction of Fruit 
Houses, Fruit Trees in Pots, Injurious Diseases and Insects, Fruit 
Culture in France, America, and the Channel Islands, &c, 


THE FIELD, February 27th, 1904. 


“Written by Practical Experts......In all thirty chapters, 
and these contain practically all that it is really essential 
for the reader to know as to the modern methods employed in 
the selection, culture, protection, and increase of trees, and the 
harvesting, storing, or preserving of fruit as grown in the gardens 
or fruit farms of to-day.” 





Published at the OFFICES of “COUNTRY LIFE,” 
5-7 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.; 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


And by GEO, NEWNES, Ltd., 7-12 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON. Edited by Dr. A. W. WARD, Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY LEATIES, 
To be completed in 12 voJs. royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net each. 


NOW READY.—Price lés. net. 


Vol. IL—THE REFORMATION. . 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Indced, that ‘Reformation which emerges,’ as Dr. Fairbairn, says, ‘as an inevitable result from the interaction and Opposition 
of many and complex forces,’ has never been presented with such fulness of knowledge, richness of illustration, absolute fidelity to fact, freedom from dias, 
metrating insight, as in this volume.....,.A volume which is sure to take, and likely to keop, the foremost place in the authoritative literature of the 
eformation.” 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Subseriptions will be received for the Complete Work at £7 10s. net, which may be either paid in advance, 
or by payments of 12s. 6d. net for each Volume on publication. A Prospectus will be sent on application, 


CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


A Series of Editions of Classical English Writers, based upon a Uniform Plan and giving faithful Reproductions of the original Texts. - At present it is not 
intended that the Writings shall be accompanied by Prefaces, or Notes other than. purely Textual and Bibliographical. The Volumes are intended for the 
and lover of English Literature, as well as for the purposes of Reference and the use of Scholars. Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, will be sent on application, 


NOW READY.—Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THOMAS HOBBES: LEVIATHAN; or the Matter, Forme, and Power of a Common. 


wealtb, Ecclesiasticall and Civill. The Text Edited by A. R. WALLER. 

ATHEN 2UM.—“ Praise of appearance, type, and paper cannot be too high, while the price of the volume is most moderate.” 

OXFORD MAGAZINE,—* The Cambridge University Press is to be congratulated on its happy idea of issuing a new series of ‘ Cambridge English Classics, 
reprints of famous books in convenient form....... The first of the series is now ready, and readers of Hobbes will rejoice to be saved from the horrors of the 
cheap edition which has appealed to so many purses.and weakened so many eyes. It is pleasant to be able to read the Leviathan comfortably, and to look Upop 
it in something like the form in which Hobbes saw it.” Q 


THE POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. Edited by A. R. Warr. . rtm thi ben 
THE ENGLISH WORKS OF ROGER ASCHAM. Edited by W. Aupis Watcut, M.A, 


Vice-Master of Trinity College. [In preparation, 
; THE CAMBRIDGE TYPE. \ 
JOHN EARLE’S MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE: or, A Piece of the World Discovered, in 


Essayes and Characters. 

The book is printed from the Sixth “Augmented " Edition of 1683, in small quarto, upon Hand-made Paper from a new type, designed exclusively for 
the University Press and cast solely for it. This type is intended to be used, in the first instance, for the production of a few books of value in English literatue 
printed from the earliest or best Texts. 

These volumes will be issued in editions limited to 225 copies for sale in England and America, bound in full velvet calf, at 31s. 6d. net, and in paper boards, 
at 2ls. net. A Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, will be sent on application. 

Earle’s MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE will be followed by Sir Philip Sidney’s DEFENCE OF POESIE, which will be printed in the same style, 
and other volumes will be announced from time to time. ‘ . 

ATHENZUM.—“Earle’s delightful ‘ Characters,’ some neatly epigrammatic on the past, others still apt to the present, fully deserve their typographia 
honours. The Press are to be congratulated on their new venture.”’ . 

















A New and Important Original Research which should interest Zoologists, Physiologists, Medico-Legal Experts, and those 
engaged in the Study of Immunity. 


BLOOD IMMUNITY AND BLOOD RELATIONSHIP. A Demonstration of Certain Blood 
Relationships amongst Animals by Means of the Precipitin Test for Blood. By GEORGE H. F. NUTTALL, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., University 
Lecturer in Bacteriology and Preventive Medicine, Cambridge. Including Original Researches by G. S. GRAHAM-SMITH, M.A., M.B., D/P, 
(Cambridge), and T. 8. P. STRANGEWAYS, M.A., M.B.C.S. Royal 8vo, ids. net. 


REPORTS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL EXPEDITION TO TORRES STRAITS BY 


THE MEMBERS OF THE EXPEDITION. Edited by A. C. HADDON, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Christ's College, Lecturer on Ethnology in the 
University of Cambridge. 
Immediately, Vol. V.—SOCIOLOGY, MAGIC, AND RELIGION OF THE WESTERN ISLANDERS. Demy 4to, 25s, net, 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL PAPERS BY THE LATE SIR GEORGE GABRIEL 


STOKES, Bart., Sc.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Past Pres. R.S., Kt. Prussian Order Pour le Mérite, For. Assoc. Institute of France, &c., Master of Pem- 

broke College and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. Reprinted from the Original Journals and Transactions, with brief 

Historical Notes and References. Vol. 1V., demy 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. [Imbiediately, 
Already published, Vols. I., II., and III., demy 8vo, 15s. each. 





THE CAMBRIDGE PHYSICAL SERIES.—New Volumes. 
General Editors—F. H. NEVILLE, M.A, F.BS., and W. C. D, WHETHAM, M.A., F.B.S, 


RADIO-ACTIVITY. By E. Rovuerrorp, D.Sc, F.R.S., F.R.S.C., Macdonald Professor 


of Physics, McGill University, Montreal. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. ; [Immediately 


CONDUCTION. OF ELECTRICITY THROUGH GASES. By J..J. Tomson, D.Sc, 


LL.D., Ph.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Cavendish Professor of Experimental Physics, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 16s. ’ 
TIMES.—“ Radium and the property of radio-activity presented the physicist with a most abstruse and intricate problem, and, largely owing to the assist 
ance derived from these researches, that problem is now completely solved.” 





THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 
Edited by G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., LL.D. 
NOW READY, SECOND EDITION. 


THE EXPANSION OF RUSSIA, 1815-1900. By Francis Henry Sxrivz, F.S.S., of H.M's 


Indian Civil Service (retired). Crown 8vo, with 3 Maps, 6s. f 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The best account yet printed in England of the growth of Russia during the last century..,...This book will not only be useful 

to the general reader, but it forms a handy reference-book which any student of the Eastern Question will be glad to have within easy reach. It is accurate ™ 
detail, there are some useful maps, a good bibliography and adequate index.” 


THE POEMS OF GAIUS VALERIUS CATULLUS, with an English Translation by 


FRANCIS WARRE CORNISH, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Feap. 4to, white buckram, 7s. 6d. net. 


DESIDERIUS ERASMUS. Concerning the Aim and Method of Education. By W. H. 


WOODWARD, Professor of Education in the University of Liverpool. Crown 8vo, 4s. net, 


London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 


—_—_—_==> 
Lorpox : Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Jonw Barer for the “SpectaToR” 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, jn the County of Middlesex, Saturday, April 2nd, 1904. 
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